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Luncheon by Pierre Bonnard. Collection of the 
Museum of Medern Art, New York. See Page 10 
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With All Artists’ Colors, in Any Palette, Use... 


Permalba 


TRADE MARK REG. U. 8. PAT. OFF. 


. An - Artists Permanent WHITE 


in 
OIL — WATER — PASTEL 


AN EXCLUSIVE WEBER PRODUCT possessing 
chet and physical properties not found in 
any other Opaque White Pigment. Greatest in 
Opacity, Luminosity, Tinting Strength and 
Brush Response. 


INERT — UNCHANGEABLE 


@ In OIL COLOR, put up in tubes: 
Single Size, % x 4” .. 
Studio Size, 1 x 4” 
Quad. Size, 1 x 6", 7 oz. net .. Each 
Full Size, 1%" x 614", 140z. net Each 1.10 


In WATER COLOR: 

Tubes, % x 2%” .25 
Studio Size Tubes, 1 x 23/,” Each .50 
In Jars for Commercial Artists: 


Jar Size No. 1, 2% oz. net... Each .45 
Jar Size No. 2, 10 oz. net Each 1.50 


PERMALBA IS 
USED AND EN.- 
DORSED BY 
MANY LEADING 
ARTIST-PAINTERS. 


TIME-TESTED FOR 
OVER 25 YEARS. 


Made Exclusively By 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, Since 1853 
PHILADELPHIA 23, PENN. es a 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. BALTIMORE 1, MD. TRADE MARK 


At All Leading Dealers in Artists’ Materials 





YEARS BEFORE 
GEORGE INNESS 


Artists have been using Devoe colors for decades. 
Try them... with the first brush-stroke, you'll feel 
and see the difference! Devoe Artists’ Oil Colors are 
uniform in consistency and brilliance . . . endur- 
ingly permanent. Containing only the best pigments 
obtainable and processed with a skill acquired by 
nearly 200 years of color-making, they meet the 
exacting requirements of America’s foremost artists. 
Ask your dealer for Devoe Artists’ Oil Colors the 
next time you buy. There are no finer colors made! 


DEVOE CADMIUM YELLOW MED. 


Here is the most versatile yellow at its very 
best! Brilliant . . . easy to mix... and 
lasting! In studio size tubes, double tubes. 
and single tubes at your dealer’s. Or send 
45 cents for a 6" x 2" tube to Dept. M-3 

Devoe & Raynolds Company, Inc., 787 
First Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


Moonlight, Christmas Eve painted by George Inness in 1866. DEVOE Sy jy 
Reproduced by courtesy of M. Knoedler & Co., Inc.. New York City. 


OIL COLORS - WATER COLORS - PASTELS + BRUSHES 


WHAT’S IN A NAME? 


“‘DELTA’S JEWEL’ 


Artists in search of a water color brush of rare 
quality ask for DELTA’S JEWEL. ee for indeed, 
it takes the same kind of meticulous selection and 
matching to make this jewel of a brush that it 
takes to achieve a perfect string of pearls. Delta’s 
best craftsmen select and match genuine red sable 
hair to make the finest of all water color brushes 

. slim-bodied, with a needle fine point that 
keeps its shape perfectly while in use. Each 


packed in a cellophane container 


with a certificate of guarantee. 


Sold through dealers only. 


Write for a complimentary copy of the new illustrated booklet 
“Hints & Facts about Artists’ Brushes’ by Frederic Tovbes 


SDELTA BRUSH MFG. CORP., 119 BLEECKER ST., NEW YORK 12, N. 7 
CANADA DISTRIBUTOR: E. HARRIS CO. OF TORONTO LTD. + 73 KING ST.EAST, TORONTO, CANADA 
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ROSENBERG GALLERIES 


16 East 57th Street, New York Established 1878 







PAINTINGS BY 
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Through May 22 

















First Exhibition of 


“ROADS TO ONE WORLD” 


AND OTHER PAINTINGS BY 
May 


LEO MAGOR 
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JUNE Ward Eggleston Galleries 
$ 161 West 57th Street (opp. Carnegie Hall), N. Y. C. 














NEWHOUSE GALLERIES 


Established 1878 








Distinctive Pa intings 


15 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 
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We cordially invite you to visit. us during your 
stay in the Netherlands 


G. CRAMER 
PAINTINGS, WORKS OF ART, ENGRAVINGS 


THE HAGUE 


38 Javastraat, Holland 

















Los Angeles Events 


By Arthur Millier 






BEVERLY HiLts:—The Modern Ing 
tute of Art’s second big show, Schoo 
of 20th Century Art, is a worthy sy 
cessor to its opener, Modern Artists iy 
Transition. A few of our more chi-¢hj 
collectors who have learned to say 
Rrrenn-whah and Say-zawn don't like 
the Schools show as well as Transition, 
but artists and students love it an 
it’s a bang-up educational affair, The 
Institute and its director, Kenneth 
Ross, are doing a job that needed to 
done in the midst of this region's yp. 
precedented rush for cul-tcha. (The 
thing is catching. I’m beginning to & 
it myself.) 

Briefly, the exhibition was selectej 
and arranged to represent 18 isms, be. 
ginning with impressionism and neo. 
impressionism, as seen in two Pisgap. 
ros, one of them from Buddy De Sylva’s 
collection, and ending with three ex. 
cellent primitives (Peyronnet’s The 
Quiet Sea, Kane’s Susquehanna Rive; 
and Hirshfeld’s Zebras) from Producer. 
Director Albert Lewin’s reputedly fab. 
ulous collection of primitives, 

The Harriman, Arensberg, Maitland 
Stendahl and Galka E. Scheyer collec. 
tions furnished notable pictures by Cé 
zanne, Braque, De Chirico, Dali, Dix 
Kandinsky and other artists represent- 
ing various schools. Edward G. Robin‘ 
son loaned Van Gogh’s portrait of Pere 
Tanguy and from Curt Valentin cam 
Max Beckmann’s huge, violent triptych 

A Picabia, 1913, Severini’s Armored 
Train, 1915, and an S. Macdonald 
Wright synchromy of 1916, are among 
works from three early movements 
Raoul Dufy’s Fauve Flowers in Vase 
1906, presumably once shocking, is now 
very charming. 

Brancusi, Calder, Duchamp, Gabo 
Villon and Lipchitz figure in the sculp 
ture and construction section and ther 
are photographs of international styl 
architecture. King Vidor’s Sheeler 
listed as representing “the Immacu 
lates.” Man Ray and Eugene Berma 
both living here, figure among sur 
realists and neo-romanticists. 

The institute’s first exhibition drew 
13,000 visitors and a membership o 
700 has grown without a drive. 

* Ok a 




















































































Four still lifes by Henry Lee McFee, 
shown in the Scripps College annual 
faculty exhibition at Claremont, welt 
high spots for this visitor. Although 
McFee lives on a Claremont hillside 
few of his paintings are seen here. He 
works slowly for perfection of a soft 
not often seen these days. His colo 
has brightened in this region's light. 


* * * 





Jarvis Barlow, Mrs. Walter Camp 
Jr., Thomas C. Howe, Jr., Wright Lué: 
ington and William R. Valentiner Ss 
lected 256 oils, water colors and dra 
ings from 2,300 submitted for the L# 
Angeles County Museum’s 1948 annuél 
exhibition by artists of Los Angele 
and vicinity. The exhibit will fill thre 
galleries and continue to June 30. It} 
to be riuch larger than last year’s whit 
ha‘l only 50 paintings and 12 sculpture 
and caused an upheaval in local 4 
circles. (More next issue). 
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Director Plaut Answers 

Sir: In the light of certain misunder- 
standings occasioned by the Institute of 
Contemporary Art’s statement of Febru- 
ary 17th, and the recent attacks on a 
group of critics whose interpretation of 
the Institute’s position was wholly un- 
biased, we wish to clarify our position. 


“Neither our change in name nor the 
accompanying statement were intended 
to indicate a change in institutional pol- 
icy. For twelve years the Institute has 
brought to its community the advanced 
art of our time. It will continue to draw 
attention to the accomplishments of the 
great pioneers of twentieth century art 
and, if anything, it will intensify its ef- 
forts to present the work of the young 
progressives. It plans for the coming sea- 
son three exhibitions in line with this 
policy—a first major projection in the 
United States of the works of Oskar 
Kokoschka, an analytical survey of 20th 
century art, and an exhibition devoted to 
new American painters. The program, as 
heretofore, will take cognizance of pro- 
gressive expression in our time. 


In spite of the fact that the Institute’s 
statement emphasized that “this is in 
no sense an invitation to reaction,” it has 
been so interpreted in some quarters. 
Not only do we insist that no such invita- 
tion exists, but we disclaim and reject 
any reactionary approbation. 

Many artists appear to have consid- 
ered that the Institute’s statement, in 
urging them to meet the public “in terms 
of common understanding,” constituted 
an intrusion on their liberty. The Institute 
not only respects the artist’s jealousy for 
his freedom of expression; it believes that 
no government, group or individual has 
‘the right to curtail this freedom. The 
statement was intended to underline the 
Institute’s own criteria and to focus at- 
tention on what it considers to be a 
public need. 

In the last analysis, the Institute has 
hoped by its action to broaden, not to 
narrow, the scope of contemporary cre- 
ative activity. If its statement was not 
recognized ‘as an invitation to the artist 
to share its responsibility for discrim- 
inating judgment and honest interpreta- 
tion, the invitation is once more extended. 


—JAMES S. PLAUT,. Director, Boston 
Institute of Contemporary Art. 


OILS and 
WATERCOLORS 
by 


CONTEMPORARY 


AMERICAN 
ARTISTS 


Through May 


MACBETH GALLERY 
I 1 East 57th St., New York City 


HESTER MERWIN 


TO MAY 24 


HAROLD WESTON + RUTH RAY 
BARSE MILLER  JOSEF FOSHKO 


MAY 19 to JUNE 6 


FERARGIL 


63 E. 57 Street, N. Y. C. 


VERVE'S SPECIAL ISSUE 
On and By BONNARD 


VERVE No. 17/18 


Published in Paris Limited Edition 
Bonnard and Tériade, the editor of 
Verve, planned and prepared this vol- 
ume together during the last three 
years of the artist’s life. The covers, 
frontispiece and other decorations 
were designed by Bonnard. 


30 reproductions in full color 

(4 double page size) 
57 reproductions in black and white 
among which are a series of beauti- 
ful marines, drawings from a sketch- 
book with special text by Bonnard 


and some of his latest paintings now 
shown at the Museum of Modern Art. 


At new devaluated franc price of $10.00 
At your bookseller 


U. S. Representative: Jeanette Rocart 
20 Oak Avenue, Larchmont, N. Y. 
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ESTABLISHED 1846 
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BERMAN 
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BERNARD 


PERLIN 


May 24-June 12 


14 EAST 57th STREET *© NEW YORK 
PARIS LONDON 


MAX BAND 


GEORGE BIDDLE 


THROUGH JUNE 5 
10:00 to 5:30 Daily 


19 East 64th Street, New York City 
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Sounding Brass 


N THE AUDITORIUM of the Museum of Modern Art, the 

evening of May 6, a group of very, very important artists 
assembled to discuss a very, very important problem—the 
freedom of artistic expression. However, as the lights lowered, 
evidently the collective I.Q. of the attendant genii joined in 
a secondary boycott. And by the time the distinguished 
orators had warmed to their subject, the debate, unfortunate- 
ly, took on all the aural aspects of an alley brawl. 

Despite the fact that speakers Burlin, Davis, Gottlieb, Mor- 
ris and Sweeney bungled the occasion by switching from 
principles to personalities, the Dicest regards their discus- 
sion important enough to give it considerable space. Ralph 
M. Pearson, writing for the artists, gives a first-hand account 
on page 16; Emily Genauer, who is not accustomed to taking 
it on the chin sitting down, was asked to defend her col- 
leagues (which she does on page 17); then the Dicest in- 
vited James S. Plaut, director of the Boston Institute of 
Contemporary Art, who was the innocent victim of reading- 
between-the-lines, to enlarge ‘on his manifesto (page 5). 

Under the above editorial method of giving each side its 
chance to be heard, the reader, of course, will make the final 
decision. However, at this point I would like to express a 
few thoughts in rebuttal for my own fraternity, useless and 
ignorant though the artists may brand it, 

We, too, have a code of ethics, and demand the same right 
of free expression. We cannot be bought, either by glowing 
forewords or commercial considerations. We call them as 
we see them, and know that our duty is to the public, not 
the artist. In the olden days of traditional criticism, the 
critic often gave sage advice to the artist; now we feel that 
the artist by the time he has a solo show should know at 
least the fundamentals; he is either an artist or not, with 


or without the support of a critic. Our function is to act as 


interpreters between the creative studio and the collector’s 
walls; our chief role to develop gradually public taste so 


that it accepts the experimental of one generation as the 


conservative of the next. 

To condemn critics because they are not exhibiting artists 
is as foolish as demanding that your physician contract all 
the diseases for which he treats you. 


Because of the very creative drive of his biased ego, the 
average artist makes a bad juror; he would be even worse as 
a critic, for the power that makes him an artist prevents him 
from judging objectively the works of his fellows. The work- 
ing critic of today asks only that the artist accomplish his 


objective—whether it be abstract or realistic. 


If there is any blanket indictment we can lodge against 
the art critics of today, it is that they are too kind to the 
exhibiting artist—based partly on the tragedy of Van Gogh 
and the economic pleas of artists during the Great Depres- 
sion. Came last October and the critics began to get tough 
for quality rather than quantity—when Kallem, Baziotes and 
Vasilieff won major prizes, and before Director Plaut changed 
his name from “modern” to “contemporary.” At that time 


the critics merely asked for better modern art, not less. 


_The artists speaking at the forum had some “belly laughs” 
lifting words out of context—a gift any clever publicity 
agent along Broadway possesses. How does this sound from 
the intellectual Paul Burlin: “I say, nuts to’ their baked 


beans.” Honestly, the man said it. 
May 15, 1948 





And now we come to George L. K. Morris, abstract artist 
I nominated for the Virginia Biennial jury because I knew 
he was a good artist and respected his intelligence. Mr. 
Morris succeeded in grouping the impossible among his 
debits: Howard Devree, Aline Louchheim, Emily Genauer, 
Alfred Frankfurter, Robert Coates, this writer and the “nice” 
Henry McBride. Then came undoubtedly the most juvenile 
thought of the year—Mr. Morris’ charge that Time and Life 
are “twin enemies of culture.” 

As a first impression, one might admire the courage of 
Artist Morris, but because of the innate honesty of the critics 
he maligns, we know he runs no risk when he next exhibits. 
Fortunately the critics judge artists by what they do, not by 
what they say. 

All of which brings us belatedly to the sad conclusion that 
perhaps artists should sign more canvases and fewer petitions. 


The German Masterpieces 


a COLLECTION of German-owned masterpieces, for whose 
exhibition in America the working art press fought so 
hard, will go on exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum on 
May 17 and will continue through June 12. In view of the 
unusual public interest, the exhibition will be open until 
9 p.m. on Wednesdays and Sundays, instead of closing at the 
usual 5 p.m. A fee of 50c. will be charged and all receipts 
will be turned over to the Army for the relief of German 
children in the United States Zone. 

After the Metropolitan show, the schedule for the tour 
follows: Philadelphia Museum, June 17-July 6; Art Institute 
of Chicago, July 12-Aug. 1; Boston Museum, Aug. 7-27; 
Detroit Institute, Sept. 3-23; Cleveland Museum, Sept. 30- 
Oct. 20; Minneapolis Institute, Oct. 26-Nov. 15; De Young 
Museum, San Francisco, Nov. 29-Dec. 19; Los Angeles Mu- 
seum, Dec. 29-Jan, 18; St. Louis Museum, Jan. 25-Feb. 14; 
Carnegie Institute, Pittsburgh, Feb. 19-March 11; Toledo 
Museum, March 15-31. 

Because of diplomatic compromise and the fact that some 
of our scholars don’t think these paintings would be safe on 
our stream-lined railroads or in our modern museums, 52 
of the pictures that drew 964,970 visitors to the National 
Gallery in Washington will be shipped immediately to Ger- 
many; another 50 will be deducted after the Boston showing, 
and the remaining hundred will be returned to Germany after 
the Toledo closing—in other words, the collection will not 
be mutilated by a third 50, as was first planned. 


Bulliet “Retires” 

Aw WITH MANY of my generation, the ‘first inkling I 

had into the meaning and significance of modern art 
came from reading a book called Apples and Madonnas— 
truly one of the great art books of the 20th century. It had 
its first edition in the middle 20s, when you smiled when you 
called a man “a modern,” and long before we had an “Ab- 
stract Academy.” The author of that book was Clarence J. 
Bulliet, one of the finest fighters for freedom of expression 
this country has produced. And since I would not want 
Jimmy Walker’s immortal sentence—“The applause of yes- 
terday has such a short echo”—to apply to this staunch critic, 
I would like to insert into the record that Bulliet once stood 
alone as the sole defender of modernism among Midwest 
critics. 

I write this because Bulliet has announced his retirement 
from the Chicago Daily News, after laboring for art for 
more than 35 years. The only trouble is that Bulliet’s defini- 
tion of retirement is no more conventional than his early 
battles for experimental art—while resting, he will free-lance 

[Please turn to page 31] 
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Bather: Louis SLOBODKIN Composition: CLEO HARTWIG Sun Worship: CLARA FASANO 


Indian Madonna: M. NUNEZ DEL PRADO La Terre: NINA WINKEL 


Self Portrait: Dorts CAESAR Side Show: ANITA WESCHLER 
8 The Art Digest 
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The Snob: DoroTHEA GREENBAUM 


Tue Arr Dicest 


The News Magazine of Art 


Progressive Sculptors Display Their Work in 


By THE NATURE of their profession, 
physical and otherwise, sculptors must 
be Spartan. Intensive training in which 
there are uncommonly few short cuts, 


“much hard work, relatively meagre re- 


wards, and doing things the hard way 
are their accepted lot. Take for in- 
stance the current and first sculpture 
outdoor show since before the war. 


Months ago members of the Sculptors 
Guild started looking around for a site. 
It was found on a bleak day in Decem- 
ber—a hole of gaping basements and 
tubble a few doors west of 5th Avenue 
on Washington Square North. The 
owner was willing, and the neighbors 
co-operative to the extent of saving 
their ashes for fill material. Guild mem- 
bers contributed the rest, all through 
a long, uncommonly hard winter, with 
quite as much emphasis on strong arms 
and backs as on ingenuity and imagina- 
tion. The results are just as attractive 
aS they were ten years ago, when an 
unsightly lot at the corner of Park 
Avenue and 38th Street was turned into 
an outdoor garden, or in 1941, when a 
Similar blight on the landscape under- 
went a metamorphosis by the Guild 
at 8th Street and 6th Avenue. 

The present show is impressive in 
Scope, and should provide a sample 
show-case for many different kinds of 
buyers, as well as pleasure for the win- 
dow-shopper. There are 60-odd cata- 
logued pieces, most of them quite large, 
plus a charmingly arranged little gal- 
lery at the back with “apartment-size”’ 
Work, all ranging from the classical to 
pure abstraction in style and encom- 
passing almost all sculpture media. 
There are many pieces suitable for in- 
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corporation with modern or church 
architecture, garden pieces, living-room 
pieces and museum pieces. 

The tense, jagged work which dom- 
inated the last Whitney annual is pres- 
ent, as are themes of social significance, 
balanced by serene, classic figures and 
a welcome levening note of humor. 
Some that have been seen and com- 
mented upon time and again look a lit- 
tle different in the outdoor setting. 

Most spectacular of the architectural 
pieces is Gwen Lux’ Aspiration, exe- 
cuted for the new galleries of Asso- 
ciated American Artists in Hollywood 
(reproduced in the Dec. 15 DicEst), 
which seems to fly through the air 
from an adjoining brick wall. Harold 
Ambellan’s large plaster Sketch for 
Buoyant Woman, another in the levita- 
tion series, The Erl King by O’Connor 
Barrett, Defiance by Mark Friedman, 
The Seamstress by John Hovannes, 
Man’s Insecurity in the City by Mar- 
garet Brassler Kane and Warren 
Wheelock’s plaster model headpiece for 
the 9-foot General Steuben bronze 
statue are among numerous other 
works that cast come-hither glances at 
architects. 


The madonna theme is variously and 
tenderly handled by Marina Nunez del 
Prado in Indian Madonna; Vincent 
Glinsky in the small ebony Mother and 
Child, Nina Winkel in La Terre, and 
Jean de Marco contributes a_ large 
brass repoussé memorial cross depicting 
the head of Christ and the 12 apostles, 
dedicated to the dead of two world 
wars. 

Love comes to semi-abstractions in 
Oneness by Lily Landis, Homecoming 
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Black Goat: ORONZIO MALDARELLI 


Outdoor Exhibition 


by Seymour Lipton, Mitzi Solomon’s 
now celebrated Lovers and two grace- 
ful figures by Arnold Geissbuhler, Rec- 
ommended among the animal kingdom 
are a stylized Stallion by Rhys Caparn; 
Dorothea Greenbaum’s supercilious 
camel, properly titled The Snob; a 
charming, beautifully executed Black 
Goat by Oronzio Maldarelli; a Startled 
Nag by Hugo Robus that is startlingly 
different from his usual style and very 
funny, and Chaim Gross’ Bird’s Nest. 

Humor is also present in Anita 
Weschler’s gaily painted Side Show, 
and to an extent in Doris Caesar’s 
Self Portrait. 

Outstanding works, without category 
or classification, are De Creeft’s lovely 
New Being in textured pink marble; 
Der Harootian’s powerful Prometheus 
and Vulture; a tense and dynamic 
Widow by Lu Duble; Robert Laurent’s 
Beauty and the Beast, Louis Slobodkin’s 
Bather and Zorach’s standing figure, 
Lament. Particularly forceful in mes- 
sage conveyed are Robert Russin’s pro- 
posed monument sketch to the Jewish 
fighters in the Warsaw Ghetto and 
David Smith’s False Peace Spectre. 

The exhibition which is worth every- 
body’s 25c., will continue through June 
surely, and perhaps into July if cir- 
cumstances permit. Based on the re- 
peated success of these outdoor sculp- 
ture shows, one would think the 
City Fathers would come forward next 
year to support and encourage this 
valuable civic venture. Robert Moses, 
father of the New York park and high- 
way systems should obtain another 
practical idea for his fertile mind by 
visiting the show.—Jo GIBBS. 
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Cabinet de Toilette: BoNNaRD (1932). Lent by Samuel A. Marx 


Bonnard—Quintessence of the Gallic Spirit 


THE RETROSPECTIVE EXHIBITION of the 
work of Pierre Bonnard, at the Museum 
of Modern Art, was assembled by John 
Rewald for the Cleveland Museum, 
where it opened in March. Rewald was 
assisted in Europe in his assemblage 
by Charles Terasse, curator of the Fon- 
tainebleau Museum and a nephew of 
Bonnard, who also contributed a charm- 
ing foreword on the life and art of 
Bonnard to the catalogue which con- 
stitutes a comprehensive survey by Re- 
wald. 

Although it has appeared that Bon- 
nard was not appreciated in this coun- 
try, his pictures, exhibited at Carnegie 
shows, receiving the dubious honors of 
second and third prizes, Rewald dis- 
covered in his research American-owned 
works that constitute half of the pres- 
ent showing and which he considered 
an “exceptionally good match’ for 
those coming from abroad. 

Bonnard died about a year ago at 
the age of 79, a gentle, old man, yet 
spirited enough to defend his integrity 
by refusing during the Occupation a 
command performance to execute an 
official Vichy portrait of Petain. Paint- 
ing from adolescence, this artist’s ca- 
reer covered a span of sixty years in a 
wide range of expression—landscapes, 
portraits, interiors, village fétes, scenes 
of Paris streets and large decorations. 
He was also a distinguished lithog- 
rapher, etcher and book illustrator. 

Bonnard’s father, an important gov- 
ernment official, insisted that his son 
prepare for some form of public life 
by studying law. The son was dutifully 
enrolled in law courses, but the pro- 
fession was far from congenial to him. 
In his spare moments he frequented 
crowds to study faces that he later 
sketched at home. He entered the Aca- 


demie Julian during his studies and 
spent a year at the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts. A trifling incident, in itself, fin- 
ally induced his father to allow him 
to pursue the career of an artist; it 
was the sale of a design for a cham- 
pagne poster which is included in this 
exhibition. 

Freed from the administrative ser- 
ice into which he had been forced, Bon- 
nard set about to prepare himself for 
his chosen metier. With Edmund Vuil- 
lard, whom he met at Julian’s, and 
who proved a lifelong friend, museums 
were explored. The young artists were 
especially attracted by Oriental art, 
especially that of Japanese prints. It 
is owing to that influence'and to the 
precepts of Gauguin that Bonnard’s 
early work was precise in its definitions 
of flat, color planes and decorative in 
character. It is remarkable how soon, 
despite many differing artistic contacts 
and discipleships, Bonnard found his 
own stride. 

As a member of a little group of 
painters and writers, dubbed Nabis, 
formed for enthusiastic discussions of 
esthetics, and profoundly influenced by 
Gauguin, Bonnard nevertheless escaped 
that influence as well as Lautrec’s. Liv- 
ing in an atmosphere of symbolism and 
mysticism that marked the art and 
literature of that period, and a close 
friend of Redon, he was never a sym- 
bolist or a mystic. Rather, looking at 
the world about him, he found enchant- 
ments of form, line and color that he 
never attempted to describe, but em- 
ployed as parts of significant design. 

Bonnard used an impressionistic tech- 
nique, but adapted it to his own ends, 
making it a delicately attuned instru- 
ment for his creative vision. His colors 
grew in transparency and brilliance 


with an originality in their use that 
may be appreciated in-every brush 
stroke. The culminating years of hig 
painting brought incredible refulgence 
to his palette. 

Bonnard is so essentially French that 
he delighted in the intimacy of living: 
also French is a not infrequent note 
of gentle irony and playful wit, but 
his work is never malicious, nor is jt 
ever mournful. He had no lesson to 
expound, no literary ideas to illustrate, 
but he sought and found in visual ex. 
perience a significance that is related 
only to art. The very fineness of his 
apprehension sometimes makes oyr 
duller vision slow to appreciate his 
work. 

Any literal description of Bonnard’s 
paintings would be breaking the but- 
terfly on the wheel, they must be seen 
to be understood, as so large a part of 
their effect is due to their color. His 
delightful graphic work and his en- 
gaging drawings deserve a chapter to 
themselves. It is a tribute to the frail, 
old man’s ever-renewed sense of beau- 
ty that his last canvas, included in the 
exhibition, should be of a blossoming 
tree in his garden. (Until July 25.) 


—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Laughlin Glass 


ENTERING THE EXHIBITION of stained 
glass by Alice D. Laughlin, at the Ar- 
nold Seligmann-Helft Galleries, is like 
stepping into some vast casket of glow- 
ing jewels, for the illuminated panels 
in the darkened galleries, wake flashes 
of rubies, sapphires and a myriad of 
other precious stones. 

Much of the stained glass produced 
today might well cause one to borrow 
the famous exclamation of Madame 
Roland Roland anent liberty and say, 
“How many crimes are committed in 
thy name!” But Miss Laughlin’s glass 
follows the mediaeval character of the 
cathedrals of Chartres and Bourges in 
the depth and purity of its colors, and 
in the distinction of its designs, as well 
as in the actual processes of fabrica- 
tion. It expresses the symbols of faith 
in the concrete terms of the Middle 
Ages with the fresh, new perception of 
contemporary approach. 

Although the artist has held numer- 
ous exhibitions, none has so ably illuse 
trated the scope of her work, or tig 
fecundity of her invention as this 
rent one. The most imposing exhibit © 
the window entitled, The Consecraw 
of a Bishop, commissioned for the Ate 
bishop’s Chapel in Boston. It repr 
sents in a series of medallions 
ritualistic steps consequent upon Hig) 
elevation of a bishop. The beautifill 
vestments of the Middle Ages, WhiGr 
clothe the ‘figures, produce a splendor 
of mingling colors, yet the austerity 
of the faces and the spiritual conten 
of the scenes are the impressive f@ 
tures of the various groups. 4 

Wood engravings in public cone 
tions and illustrations for books @ 
further achievements of Miss Laughil 
but her outstanding work is stall 
glass, in which she continues WE 
finished craftsmanship the tradition] 
a magnificent pictorial art in tem 
that convey its age-long message } 
spiritual conceptions, (Until May 


—MArGARET BREUNING = 
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Weisenborn. Pioneer 


If THERE IS ANYTHING in Jean Cassou’s 
(Director of Paris’ Modern Art Mu- 
seum) opinion that abstraction is logi- 
cally an American idiom, then certain- 
ly Chicago should be a happy hunting 

und for abstractionists. What Carl 
Sandburg did for the midwest metropo- 
lis in verse, Rudolph Weisenborn has 
done in paint, starting at about the 
same time that Sandburg did. His most 
recent exhibition is now current at 
Mortimer Levitt Gallery. 

After four years of rigid academic 
training, Weisenborn took ten years to 
forget it. For some time he painted 
literal landscapes of the spectacular 
Colorado country, became disgusted 
with his work for its lack of emotional 
content. Then he returned to Chicago 
and, during the 1920s, pioneered ab- 
stract painting there. 

Daring in color and sharply emphatic 
in design, Weisenborn’s paintings have 
an elemental order and feeling of sta- 
bility. He paints heavily, frequently 
with the knife. A framework of heavy 
black lines imparts a certain rigidness. 
(Through May 29.)—ALoNnzo LANSFORD. 


Said by Implication 


The elusive, lyric watercolors that 
make up Sibley Smith’s second show 
at the Willard Gallery are an excellent 
case in point of implication sometimes 
being stronger than a direct statement 
of fact. In these abstractions and semi- 
abstractions on nature themes, the art- 
ist’s imagination fires that of his audi- 
ence in a sort of participation game— 
one actually feels the bite of the wind 
in March Day, “realizes” the wetness 
and vastness of the Ocean, both accom- 
plished largely by suggestion in simple 
wet washes of color and a few nervous 
lines. Somehow, Smith’s Snow-Light and 
Golden Light are more persuasive than 
any literal transcription could be. 

Also highly recommended in the evoc- 
ative show are Ice Breaking, Chinco- 
teague Bay and Young Owls. (Until 
June 5.)—J. G. 








Milk: Lucta TALuLarico (Cooper Prize) 


National Women Artists Reach Age of 56 


THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN 
ARTIsTs is holding its fifty-sixth annual 
exhibition in the galleries of the Na- 
tional Academy. As this show includes 
oils, watercolors, miniatures, drawings 
and prints, something of its size may 
be realized. Size, however, is not its 
principal asset, for it is an exhibition 
of which the members may well be 
proud, maintaining a high average of 
accomplishment throughout. The scope 
is wide, comprising traditional, experi- 
mental and completely abstract works, 
which illustrate the differing tempos 
of the contemporary mood. It is, of 
course, the excellence of the work that 
counts, not its varied labels. 

In the oils, various figure paintings 
especially noted are: Little Girl of 


Rudolph Weisenborn, Right, Discussing Sketches for His 


Mural’ with Ric Riccardo, Left. (See March 1 Dicest) 
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Nassau by Sue May Gill, in which glow- 
ing fresh tones are heightened by a 
background of white flowers; The Long 
Night by Lee Ramsdell, a seated figure 
in which delicacy of modelling and vi- 
tality of pose are effectively combined; 
Girl Painting Flowers by Freda Fine- 
man is a witty conception, well devel- 
oped; Elena by Lisa Polhemus is su- 
perbly modelled in the bare torso back, 
set off by rich drapery; Theresa Stein- 
hardt’s Lecture possesses fine charac- 
terization; Mae Jane Gray’s vital, yet 
sullen Margo is an arresting child’s 
portrait. 

Other figure paintings that should be 
cited are by Tosca Olinsky, Vilna Mor- 
purgo, Maria Liszt, Lillian Cotton, Gene 
Alden Walker, Selma Oppenheimer. 
Among the landscapes and landscapes- 
with-figures are Spring—Morris County 
by Eleanor I. Maurice, a dilapidated, 
old house bravely holding its own; Ruth 
Lewis’ lively Sunday Commuters in a 
ferry slip; the spectacular play of light 
on crumbling forms in Ruins on the 
Moor by Pauline Law; and the atmos- 
pheric Sunday Afternoon, Florida by 
Victoria Hutson Huntley. There are 
also outstanding canvases by Betty 
Waldo Parish, Julia Leaycraft, Ethel 
B. Schiffer, Fannie Woolfson, Miriam 
McKinnie, and Mabel Scott Georgi. 

In a class that defies listing are 
some noteworthy paintings: the delight- 
ful cluster of furry cats around a sau- 
cer of Milk, by Lucia Tallarico; Night 
Watchman by Margaret Sturgis, a ma- 
jestic owl perched on a bow, enlivened 
by surrealistic detail; and another owl 
subject by Frances Pratt. 

Fantasy and abstraction have their 
place in Ruth Ray’s Crustacean, immac- 
ulately brushed; in the play of lucent 
textures against solid forms in Ziuta 
Gerstenzang’s Cocktails; in the hand- 
some design of color planes, fruit bowl 
and instrument keys in Lucy Wells 
Heald’s Still Life; in Perpetual Motion 

[Please turn to page 23] 


Buste de Femme au Corsage Rayé: Picasso (1943) 


From the Carre Collection of Picassos 


PaBLo PIcasso scores again in an ex- 
hibition of his works in the collection 
of the Galerie Louis Carré of Paris, 
currently being held at the Durand- 
Ruel Gallery. 

As a casual reader of Jean Paul 
Sartre, this writer feels a strange philo- 
sophic relationship between the con- 
temporary French thinker and the plas- 
tic innovator that transcends their dis- 
parate media. Both, in their approach 
to life, seem logical conclusions to old 
Montaigne’s philosophy that the man 
who had fallen down a flight of stairs 
and hit the last step was indeed fortu- 
nate, for at least he could console him- 
self with the thought that he could 
fall no further. 

By ruthlessly looking at the savagery 
of contemporary life and holding an 
unrelenting mirror before us, I feel 
that Picasso and Sartre have served an 
important purpose. To represent our 
world in anemic academic tints would 
appear, indeed, to indulge in escapism, 
though it is generally Picasso who is 
regarded as a degenerate dream ped- 
dier. To the pictures! ... 

Nature Morte au Chandelier (1944) 
strangely enough shows descent from 
Cézanne, as the latter is seen in his last 
watercolors. In fancy, one might sup- 
pose that were Cézanne alive today, 
and aware of latter-day developments 
in art, he might well work in much the 
same idiom. Of great interest is Buste 
de Femme au Corsage Rayé, with its 
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great stone face and arresting organiza- 
tion. Nature Morte au Compotier de 
Cerises (1943) is remembered for its 
command of space and the compelling 
directions established. 


Nature Morte au Miroir (1945) pits 
a pigmentally rich foreground against 
a thinly washed background. It works 
for Picasso . . . a difficult feat to so 
wed and integrate such opposing tech- 
niques. Echoes of cubism are sensed in 
Tete de Femme au Chapaeau (1943), 
while those who doubt Picasso’s sense 
of humor should study his tongue-in- 
cheek Les Modeles (1942) with its 
drunken Silenus. (Until May 29.) 

BEN WOLF. 


John Blair Dies 


John Blair, co-director of the Passe- 
doit Gallery, died suddenly of a heart 
attack on April 30, in his 74th year. 
An actor by profession, and one of the 
first in this country to interpret Ibsen, 
he was, at the turn of the century, 
leading man to Julia Marlowe, Viola 
Allen and Olga Nethersole. Many years 
ago he put on the masque at Cornish 
in honor of Augustus Saint-Gaudens. 
Always interested in painting and sculp- 
ture, he turned his attention to the 
other two arts when he retired from 
the theatre because of delicate health. 
He was long a member of the Players 
Club, and a gold-star member of Actor’s 
Equity. 


Lawyer-Painters 


Two YEARS AGO, the Bar Association 
of New York discovered that a cop. 
siderable number of its members spent 
their off-hours painting. So they ap. 
ranged an exhibition of pictures by 
lawyers, primarily to get the boys 
together. The general quality of the 
show was so impressive, however, that 
they decided to make it an annual 
affair, and the Third Spring Art Ex. 
hibition was held in a second-floor gal- 
lery in the Association’s quarters on 
West 44th St., last fortnight. 

While they are quick to deny any 
professional pretensions, it is evident 
that most of the exhibitors take their 
painting seriously, and it is a fact that 
a few of them do attain professional 
standards. The exhibition may be com- 
pared to an average State or regional 
art show, and such comparison would 
indicate that while the best here is 
not quite so good, and the worst is pos- 
sibly worse, the average of the law. 
yer’s works is better than the average 
of the regional artists. Certainly the 
barristers are less imitative and slav- 
ish to formula. 

Outstanding were paintings by Mark 
Eisner, Alexander Lindey, James N. 
Rosenberg, Harris B. Steinberg, and 
ceramics by Joseph Larocque. Mr. Eis- 
ner’s suave brushing and organization 
imparted dramatic grandeur to his three 
California landscapes. Mr. Lindey had 
a sure touch with tasteful color har- 
monies in his abstracted oils. 

Rosenberg’s big Landscape was paint- 
ed with disciplined freedom and would 
feel at home in any art exhibition. 
When he puts aside his writs and torts, 
Mr. Steinberg apparently gives his 
sense of humor full rein, as evidenced 
by his caricaturish comments on cer- 
tain members of his profession. Mr. 
Larocque’s is certainly no unpractised 
hand with ceramic animals. (Closed 
May 12.)—ALONZo LANSForRD. 


Introducing Chauffrey 


PHILADELPHIA :—The Georges de Bralx 
Gallery is continuing to function as an 
unofficial outpost for contemporaty 
French artists who live and work out- 
side the magic circle of the highly pub 
licized big names. This month (through 
May 28) the gallery is presenting the 
first American exhibition of another of 
these artists: Jean Chauffrey, a Beatix 
Arts trained painter whose calm, peat® 
ful, unpeopled landscapes are seen Teg 
ularly in the Paris Salons. 

Chauffrey’s works are as competent 
as they are unpretentious. He is nét 
unmindful of the aesthetic revolution 
that has dominated much of Paris’ 
output, but he has judiciously assim 
lated the new viewpoints and ince 
porated them into a mode of expressi@ 
that is both personal and traditional 
It is compounded primarily of a SUDEE 
sense of color, a nature accutely Sem 
tive to the quiet charm of the Frem@ 
countryside, and an accomplished 
nique. , 

These show to best advantage in# 
tranquil Wealth of France No. & 
his provocatively moody Wreck, 4 
Daylilies, a sensuous flower study t 
makes its point with restraint and® 
nate good taste.—FRANK CASPERS. — 
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Midtown Moves 


FELICITATIONS are due the Midtown 
Galleries for their new quarters on the 
fifth floor of the building previously 
occupied (605 Madison Avenue). The 
increased space and admirable arrange- 
ment of two exhibition galleries, a 
show room, a large office for Director 
Alan Gruskin and a small one tucked 
away for Mrs, Gruskin’s benefit form 
an excellent set-up. The walls in low 
neutral tones are adapted to the display 
of pictures, and the latest word in light- 
ing fixtures that bring out every color 
note at its true value is especially im- 
pressive. The architectural firm of Ray- 
mond and Rado deserve commendation. 


The galleries open with an exhibition 
of paintings and drawings by Emlen 
Etting. Etting is not only a good 
painter, but also an artist who is able 
to imbue his work with a vitality that 
gives it a special appeal. Lemons on a 
Red Cloth, the yellow fruit spilled on 
a vermillion surface with a twisty vase 
aecenting the design; the tiny bird 
twittering away on telegraph wires 
against an opulent landscape in Song of 
the Bird; the blue dusk punctuated by 
spaced lights in Twilight Route 16, 
these are some of the varied facets. 


It further includes the heavy-featured 
and somewhat forbidding visage of 
Stranger, some excellent shore scenes, 
a muscular Tumbler; a cluster of yel- 
low Jonquils casually decorative, and an 
enormous Marine turning on a juke 
box, splaying his heavy form all over 
it. Originality of conceptions, vigor of 
execution and good craftsmanship are 
apparent in this work. 


In another gallery a group showing 
is so arresting that it should be con- 
sidered in detail, but only a brief men- 
tion may be afforded. Maurice Freed- 
man’s Window by the Sea; Julien Bin- 
ford’s Interior with Nude; Lenard Kes- 
ter’s Early Spring; Doris Rosenthal’s 
Hotel Corridor, and William Thon’s 
Sea Gulls and Rocks are outstanding 
contributions to a showing in which 
every item is commendable. (Until May 
29.)—-MarGarRET BREUNING. 





Improvisation in a Greek Key: JAcK LEVINE 


Jack Levine Shows Post-War Paintings 


RECENTLY “LOOK’’ MAGAZINE polled a 
large number of museum directors, and 
came up with a list of “the nation’s ten 
most important artists.” Well up toward 
the top was the name of Jack Levine. 
Now I am not going ‘to take exception 
to this, but only point-out. that Levine 
is. only 33 years old,*that he spent a 
few of those years off to the wars, and 
until this month had had only a single 
one-man show. How, then, this sterling 
reputation? Probably because he is a 
good painter. 

Levine’s current show at Downtown 
Gallery contains oils and gouaches exe- 
cuted since the war, excepting one 
(borrowed from the Museum of Modern 
Art) for contrast in styles. This artist 
has developed his modern idiom the 
hard, and correct, way. The Fogg Mu- 
seum has a number of his early draw- 
ings, probably done during his student 
days, and they show a fine degree of 
classical draftsmanship. One can trace 
his logical development from this per- 


Lemons on Red Cloth: EMLEN ETTING. On View at Midtown 

























































































iod through his earlier paintings, with 
their solid modelling and interest in 
chiaroscuro, to the loosely woven figure 
pieces of more recent date. 

Two of the most recently painted 
canvases here indicate further change. 
Improvisation in a Greek Key contains 
the old Levine satire, but he seems to 
be more interested in color organiza- 
tion and plastic qualities. Form is some- 
what sacrificed for flatter patterns. 
Compared to earlier paintings it seems 
almost unfinished. I like it, but I’m not 
sure I like it better than some earlier 
ones. The other most recent picture is 
Royal Family, painted since the artist's 
return from Europe, a couple of months 
ago. It indicates a Gothic stained glass 
window influence and coior in lower 
key, is strong and effective. (Through 
May 29.)—ALONZo LANSFORD. 


Upper Hudson Annual 


ONE HUNDRED AND TEN WORKS—Oils, 
watercolors, pastels, and sculpture— 
make up the 13th Annual Exhibition of 
the Artists of the Upper Hudson, at the 
Albany Institute of History and Art. 

Juried this year by sculptor Ivan 
Mestrovic under the Albany Plan of 
the one-man advisory juror, the show 
includes the work of 84 artists liv- 
ing within 100 miles of Albany. The 
show average is slightly to the left of 
center. Landscapes predominate and so- 
cial comment is. almost missing. 

Rules of the exhibition state that no 
artist may be represented by more than 
three works. This year five aritsts are 
showing the maximum: Edgar Batzell, 
Jr., Jan Clark, Kurt Sluizer, Frances 
Stein, and Mark Vukovic. 

Sculpture in the show is keyed by 
E. Adriel’s stone head, and the example 
by Gertrude K. Lathrop. Outstanding 
among the other works are an oil land- 
scape by Stanley Bate, and watercolors 
by Edward Christiana, Theodore Cze- 
botar, and Arthur K. D. Healy. Louis 
Durchanek shows an oil, Wilfred Thom- 
as contributes a genre of bathers, and 
George Baer has oil genre studies of 
country life. (Through May 30.) 
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Archipenko, Innovator 


ALTHOUGH a little more than 20 
sculptures can hardly be called a retro- 
spective showing, even if they cover 
40 years of activity, they do represent 
—and rewardingly—the imaginative 
sculpture of Alexander Archipenko. His 
exhibition, at the Associated American 
Artists Galleries until May 22, is his 
78th one-man show, but his first in 
New York since the large one held at 
the Nierendorf Galleries four years 
ago. 

From the earliest sculpture on view, 
a bronze Black Torso of 1909, that is 
stiffer and more mannered than his 
later, fluent work, to this year’s dra- 
matically-lighted plastic abstraction 
called Symmetrical, the most striking 
feature of Archipenko’s work is the 
consistency of his expression. 

For, despite the fact that his repu- 
tation rests partly on highly original 
innovations of style and approach—in- 
novations that made him the teacher 
and leader of a school of modern sculp- 
ture—the stream of Archipenko’s work 
has run in a comparatively narrow 
channel. With the exception of those 
angular, chunky or geometric works 
that appear now and then through the 
years, he has remained faithful to a 
sensuous depiction of form, His is a 
combination of thoughtful, intellectual 
experiment with a vision that takes 
shape in works which are satisfying 
visual experiences—sculptures that 
can be enjoyed without awareness of 
the mental discoveries which had first 
to assert themselves. 

Among the outstanding works in 
this display are the early Flat Torso, 
a beautiful bronze that is as much felt 
as seen; the inlaid terra cotta Spanish 


White Torso: ARCHIPENKO (1916) 








Spirit of This Century: 
ARCHIPENKO (1947) 


Woman of 1940, as perfect a work of 
its kind as we are likely to see by 
a contemporary; and the five recent 
abstractions in plastic that make full 
use of the peculiar properties of the 
material without sacrificing statement 
to effect.—JuDITH KAYE REED. 


Director Ritter Exhibits 


Chris Ritter, modest director of the 
Laurel Gallery, is finally devoting his 
walls to oils, watercolors and litho- 
graphs by himself. Many of the pic- 
tures are based on his special studies 
of early Greek art and mythology, re- 
sulting in fresh, interpretative work 
that is distinguished as much by his 
deep, glowing palette, skillful handling 
of medium and rhythmic compositions 
as by lively charm of subject. Out- 
standing among his oils are the vivid 
Ariadne; the two Pagan Landscapes 
and a series of figure studies painted 
on free-form panels, rather than the 
conventional rectangular canvas shapes. 

The group of hand-colored litho- 
graphs, from a portfolio titled The 
Minoans, are outstanding—technically, 
for the process used is an unusual one 
involving touche rather than crayon, 
and artistically for the vivid illustra- 
tion of and interpretation of fascinat- 
ing myths. (Until May 28.)—J.K.R. 


Modern French Prints 


There is a good selection of modern 
French prints, arranged to tempt the 
collector whose budget ranges from 
$10 up, at the Binet Gallery, where 
prints by famous painters hang to- 
gether with works by less well known 
French printmakers. The more than 
usual intimate air of this show is en- 
hanced by the numerous portraits of 
artists, their families and friends: a 
robust likeness of dealer Vollard by 
Forain; Moreau’s portrait of Segonzac; 
Renoir’s studies of Berthe Morisot’s 
daughter and niece and Cézanne’s self- 
portrait. (Until May 27.)—J. K. R. 


Le Corbusier 


AFTER HAVING BEEN KNOWN in this 
country for many years chiefly through 
his influence on other artists, archj. 
tects and theorists, we are now on the 
verge of a sudden surfeit of the multi. 
faceted Le Corbusier. Three years 
there was a large exhibition of hig 
architectural works—in plan, model 
and photograph—drawings, paintings 
and writings, which opened in New 
York and toured the country under the 
auspices of the Walker Art Center. This 
past March and April a similarly jp. 
clusive show was seen at the Boston 
Institute of Contemporary Art, then 
went on tour. Recently and almost g.- 
multaneously, two books, one by and 
the other about Le Corbusier, wer 
published, and now we have an exhibi- 
tion of his paintings, not hitherto shown 
in America, at the Paul Rosenberg Gal. 
leries. 

Of course, Le Corbusier is primarily 
an architect, large-scale planner and 
thinker, and he has used the medium 
of painting largely as a kind of mental 
and emotional exercise, to work out 
problems that would free his creative 
imagination. The Rosenberg selection 
is an interesting one, tracing his devel- 
opment from the early 20s to the late 
30s, from the cool, intellectual preci- 
sion of his Purism period (of which 
he was co-inventor with Ozenfant), 
through more colorful but still cere- 
bral canvases akin to those of Leger, 
to relatively emotional work a little 
in the Picasso tradition. 

For some reason not immediately 
obvious the whole exhibition has a 
“period” look, fascinating primarily 
from an objective, even historical, point 
of view as a cross-section of a move- 
ment or segment of a phenomenal ca- 
reer. The intricacies of an extraordi- 
narily complex mind are in evidence in 
every square inch of every canvas, from 
the pastel, three-dimensional, classical- 
ly designed Nature Morte Pale al 
Lanterne of 1922, to the Baigneuse et 
Barque au Coquillage of 1938, stronger, 
freer and more vital both in color and 
composition. 

It is quibbling, perhaps, but one thing 
has always bothered this reviewer about 
Le Corbusier’s paintings—they are often 
sloppy in execution. A smudged line 
here and imperfect overpainting ther 
is not too important, but it is a va 









































note, out of key with the clarity 
precision of the idea and design. (Ui 1 
May 22.)—Jo GIBBS. ‘2 





Indians of Mexico 


Drawings in conté crayon by Hi 
Merwin, at the Ferargil Galleries, 
remarkable not only for their high @ 
gree of technical accomplishment, 
also for their characterization. Whethe 
‘the portraiture is of the Mexican 
dians of Oaxaca, or Carib Indians, the 
seizure of personality is evidenced ny 
by bodily gesture and facial expres 
sion. Ef 

The essential dignity of these india® 
figures makes impression. The 0 
standing paper of the showing is of 
Carib boy, Abraham John, a drawitt 
that may be compared without & 
geration to an old master drawing 
its simplified synthesis of form 4 
superb quality of line —WM. B. 
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Ben-Zion Honored 


BEN-ZION ‘is being accorded an un- 
“ysual honor—a large retrospective ex- 
hibition of his biblical paintings at the 
Jewish Museum simultaneous with a 
smaller one-man show of his most re- 
cent pictures at Bertha Schaefer Gal- 
lery. Together they form an almost 
comprehensive survey of this impor- 
tant painter’s work; I say almost, be- 
eause missing are his “De Profundis” 
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series of protests against Jewish per- 
secution, and his familiar landscapes 
featuring blossoming orchards. 


It is well to call the paintings at 
the Jewish Museum biblical rather than 
religious. At least to this reviewer, the 
interest seems to lie in very human, 
rather than mystical, considerations. 
Ben-Zion’s prophets (there are many 
of them in the show, but not identi- 
fied) are not the awe-inspiring demi- 
gods that Sunday School teachers, Or- 
thodox rabbis and engravings by Gus- 
tave Doré have led us to believe; rather 
are they universal figures of the flesh, 
with the frailties accruing thereto. A 
certain profundity of human analysis 
is present, but an ever-present sense 
of humor keeps these rather monu- 
mental paintings from becoming solemn. 

Ben-Zion began painting in 1933. The 
pictures at the Museum are dated from 
1937 to ’47, show no radical departures 
in a very individual style, rather a 
steady development, This style features 
an insistent use of heavy, black outline 
which some people have found mo- 
notonous and annoying. However, the 
artist has gradually refined and inte- 
grated this mannerism to a point in 
his later pictures where, I believe, it 
is beyond criticism. 

The recently painted pictures at the 
Schaefer Gallery range from a coy and 
humorous Hen and Egg, to a delight- 
fully decorative Man Consulting Stars, 
to a dead-serious social indictment, 
Symbols of Our Times, showing instru- 
ments of torture. The show at Schaefer 
ends June 5; the Jewish Museum ex- 
hibition continues all summer. 


—ALONZO LANSFORD. 


La Brodeuse: Max BAND 


Max Band Reviews the Past Decade 


Max Banb is holding an exhibition of 
paintings selected from his output of 
the last ten years, at the Wildenstein 
Galleries. This large showing empha- 
sizes both his high accomplishment as 
a craftsman and the distinctly per- 
sonal viewpoint that colors all his 
work. It is evident that Band paints 


Man Consulting Stars: BEN ZION. On View at Bertha Schaefer Gallery 


what he loves, by his own confession, 
and by the direct testimony of these 
canvases. One cannot imagine him look- 
ing for a subject, for he finds his sub- 
jects wherever he looks in his environ- 
ing world. Yet there is nothing trivial 
in his work; it all reflects the mind of a 
gifted artist who is also a poet and 
philosopher delighting in the beauty of 
the world and affected deeply by its 
tragedies. 

In his admirable The Art of Max 
Band, Arthur Millier stresses among 
other qualities, the humanity of the art- 
ist, which leads him to a deep penetra- 
tion of character in the figures he 
paints. The recent canvases sound a 
mournful note, yet it is but an echo 
of the mournful world in which we are 
now living. The sad faces of homeless 
children or the desperate figures of 
refugees huddled in a tossing boat are 
scarcely cheerful subjects, yet they 
symbolize much of our chaotic times. 

There is also much gayety in Band’s 
delightful renderings of children, for 
this artist is especially happy in_ his 
portrayal of adolescent charm. More- 
over, there are handsome still lifes 
and flower pieces alive with luscious 
color and rhythmic movement. 

There are many religious subjects 
such as the imposing conceptions of 
Ecco Homo, Job and his Comforters, 
the Silent Prayer (lent by Eddie Can- 
tor), or the awe-inspiring canvas of 
The Golden Calf. (Until June 5.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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Paysage a la Lampe: 
MILENA PAVLOVITCH BARILLI 


Memorial for Milena 


PAINTINGS AND DRAWINGS by Milena, at 
the American British Art Center, attest 
not only her exceptional opportunities 
for artistic development, but further 
her distinctive personal gifts of expres- 
sion. Her death, two years ago, in her 
37th year, closed a career that held 
every promise of increasing power. 


Aside from her many European exhibi- 
tions, Milena’s work was seen here pre- 
viously at the Julien Levy Gallery and 
the Corcoran Gallery. 


In a few lines of foreword, the com- 
ment of Frank Crowninshield touches 
the exact character of this artist’s 
works in saying that they appear to 
be of the Italian Cinquecento, yet are 
essentially modern. Technically, they 
suggest the Italian 15th century in 
their precise definition of forms, in 
their high finish of surfaces and sharp 
clarity of design. In content, they also 
suggest the 15th century in their nai- 
veté of invention, in their ingenuous 
treatment of religious themes and in 
their unusual combination of gayety 
and morbidezza. For through them all, 
there is a vein of gentle melancholy, a 
pensive, reflective note more easily ap- 
prehended than described. The Angels 
and Paysage a La Lampe, with its mys- 
tical undertones, are typical of her 
imaginative and sophisticated concep- 
tions. 

There are a number of portraits, 
vital, yet unusual in pose and gesture. 
One of the most effective is Self Por- 
trait II. (To May 15.) 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Arts and Letters Grants 


Van Wyck Brooks, Chairman of the 
Grants Committee, announced on May 
6 the recipients of the annual $1,000 
Arts and Letters Grants, awarded joint- 
ly by the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters and the National Institute 
of Arts and Letters to 15 non-members 
in the fields of art, music and liter- 
ature. Grantees in the art category are 
Louis Bosa, Stephen Csoka, Philip 
Guston and John W. Taylor, painters, 
and Oronzio Maldarelli and Robert H. 
Cooke, Jr., sculptors. 
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Modern Artists Speak 
By Ralph M. Pearson 


Prodded into long delayed action by 
the absurdity of a situation in which 
laymen, from the President of the 
United States to Congressmen, Look 
Magazine, Hearst, art critics and final- 
ly, as the last straw, Boston museum 
officials, have been attacking Modern 
Art or telling its authors what they 
should do, a group of leading modern 
artists of New York finally stood up 
in meeting—their own meeting—and 
answered their attackers. The answers 
pulled no punches. The presumed dig- 
nity of silence was purposely forgot- 
ten. Artists who are making their con- 
tribution to the national culture in the 
department of a living art dared to 
assert their earned authority in con- 
travention of the frequently unearned 
authority of lay “art experts’ who 
control practically all means of mass 
communication with the great Amer- 
ican public. 


The event, in its full implications, 
was probably the most important cul- 
tural episode of the year. It took place 
before an invited audience (and with- 
out the usual infiltration or control 
by Communists) in the auditoriums of 
the Museum of Modern Art. 


The speakers were—for the artists, 
Paul Burlin, Stuart Davis, Adolph Gott- 
lieb, George L. K. Morris, Jacques Lip- 
schitz, Vaclav Vytlacil, Ralston Craw- 
ford, Kurt Roesch and Carl Holty, 
chairman. Robert Goldwater, James 
Johnson Sweeney and Harold Taylor, 
president of Sarah Lawrence College, 
represented the public or spoke in sup- 
port of the artists. 


The composite argument of all the 
artists can be boiled down to three 
main points. Modern art is not “dated 
and academic” as charged in the Bos- 
ton manifesto; it is a living, evolving 
movement in which the artist inter- 
prets the life of his time in his own 
way. “Unintelligibility to the masses” 
is unnecessary and is not yet in this 
country an “error” to be prescribed 
by the State, as it is in Russia, and 
our officials, art and otherwise, should 
not parallel the Russian dictators by 
personal edicts which would “enjoin” 
artists to please their public. Thirdly, 
we need a much more informed art 
criticism. 

It is a hard fact of life that laymen 
control our art world, As cultural lead- 
ers, modern artists in this meeting 
claimed their historic role and pro- 
tested against a situation in which they 
are given directions by lay “authori- 
ties’ without representation in the pol- 
icy—making of institutions which exist 
as self-appointed middlemen between 
them and their public. They also pro- 
tested the lack of art criticism Which 
understands and interprets them adc- 
quately to that public. 

Now I must do violence to the able 
speeches of four artists by short and 
inadequate quotations. 


* * * 


GeorcE L. K. Morris ON ART CRITICS :— 
“It is astonishing that America has 
never produced a reputable art critic, 
particularly when one considers the 
creative enthusiasm and growing public 


interest in art. Perhaps I am judging 
too harshly the critics that we haye- 
if you analyze it, their position is fair. 
ly ridiculous. In most lively periods of 
art there was no such thing as critj- 
cism; works of art delivered their mes- 
sage, and that was that. Compare this 
to what the public has dished out to it 
today on every side; there is really no 
criticism at all in the sense that the 
critic should clarify and lead the peo. 
ple to new esthetic grounds. 


“America has a whole tradition of 
criticism—low-brow, high-brow and 
middle-brow—that concocts ‘tip-sheets' 
for the public, replete with snap judg. 
ments, unsubstantiated appraisals and 
highly questionable pronouncements of 
taste. In lieu of scholarship our critics 
provide a sort of detective service: 
when they are on unsure footing they 
ferret out derivations in the work they 
are examining—as if any work, past 
or present, that is beautiful should 
automatically become ugly because it 
had been influenced by something else. 
But this is neither here nor there be- 
cause the critics usually get our deriva- 
tions wrong anyway, and everyone is 
happy because their sentences read as 
if they knew it all. 

“How can the artist adjust himself 
to such conditions, which he not only 
feels are unjust to him but unfair to a 
public which always shows signs of 
wanting to learn? There are three pos- 
sible angles of approach. One is to 
ignore the critics—as he has been do- 
ing most of the time—with the con- 
solation that anything he does that is 
good will endure no matter what hap- 
pens, However, as my colleagues are 
showing, in times like these, such an 
attitude can become highly dangerous. 
Secondly, we can hope for new, young 
critics, who come from a different edy- 
cational background, who have not yet 
been stuck in what is conventionally 
labelled, ‘the middle of the road.’ * * * 
Furthermore, the gap between artists 
and important creative writers should 
be closed. 

“The third method is, of course, the 
most practical as well as the least like- 
ly to succeed; it is to improve the 
forces that are now in control. (Some 
one once suggested opening a school 
for the compulsory education of art 
critics.) Of course trying to educate 
them presupposes it is ignorance rather 
than malevolence that is restricting our 
critics at the moment; I am willing to 
take a chance on number three and I 
shall make a stab at it right now.” 

Mr. Morris then quoted and criti- 
cized articles by Aline B. Louchheim 
and Emily Genauer and made brief com- 
ments on those of Howard Devree, Al- 
fred Frankfurter and Robert Coates. 
He regretted that he did not have 
time to discuss Editor Peyton Boswell. 

In conversation several of the speak- 
ers made it clear it was not informed 
and intelligent adverse criticism of 
specific artists or works to which they 
took exception; this point should have 
been stressed more than it was in theif 
speeches. Mrs. Louchheim, after Tre 
ferring to this meeting as “somewhat 
of a tempest in a paint-pot,’’ answels 
the charges against her and other crit- 
ics at great length in the Times att 
page of May 9th, (much greater length 

[Please turn to page 30) 
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Rebuttal for the Critics 
By Emily Genauer 


(Because Emily Genauer, courageous 
critic of the New York World-Telegram, 
was one of the art writers most se- 
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i verely attacked by the artists at the 
0 it Museum of Modern Art, the DIGEST 
tno asked her to contribute a rebuttal for 
the our side. Her answer, printed below, ap- 
peo. | peared on her own page, May 11, minus 
certain deletions and plus some addi- 
1 of tions.) 
and This is a more-in-sorrow-than-in-an- 
pets’ ger postscript to the forum called by 
udg- 36 abstract artists at the Museum of 
and Modern Art the other night “to explain 
S of their position to the public, the mu- 
ities seum directors and the critics.” 
vice; That their “explanation” took the 
they form of bitter denunciation of every 
they working critic today already has been 
past reported in the daily press. The critics 
ould are used to that sort of thing. One of 
e it the occupational hazards of their pro- 
else. fession is bruising by verbal brickbats. 
» be- The spectacle at the museum the 
riva- other night was a sad one because the 
1e is artists themselves came off so shabbily. 
id as There are on my desk as I write, copies 
of every speech delivered. Although I 
nself have it on the word of one of the artists, 
only Stuart Davis, that each speaker drew 
toa | “belly laughs” from the audience, sure- 
s of ly those listening, if informed at all, 
 pos- must have winced at the inaccuracies, 
is to stupidity and unfairness of the charges 
nr do- made. 
con- Ire from Boston 
at is Apparently the artists’ ire had been 
hap- heated to the boiling point over the 
sare Boston Institute of Modern Art’s change 
h an | of the word “modern” in its title to 
Tous “contemporary, “a cult of bewilder- 
oung ment” has been developing in the field 
edu- and the resulting gap between artists 
rt yet and public had become “a wide and at- 
nally | tractive playground for double-talk.” 
a Then the critics were each of them 
rtists roundly accused of intolerance of every- 
hould thing nonconformist. But there were 
scores of abstract artists in the aud- 
e, the ience that night who had repeatedly 
. like- received good notices from each of the 
e the | critics mentioned. 
Some Surely they and all others present 
school must have recalled, in this connection, 
f art the concerted but unfortunately unsuc- 
lucate cessful campaign of the critics to keep 
rather the State Department show of modern 
ig our art circulating when adverse criticism 
ing , by Congress led to its withdrawal. 
and 
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criti- Several of the artists present may 
hheim even have been familiar since they are 
fcom- | included in it, with a recent book Best 
e, Al. | Of Art, in which at least ten examples 
‘oates. of abstract art were selected by the 

have | World-Telegram critic as among. the 
swell. fifty best paintings of the year. Vol- 
speak- taire’s reply to a violent criticism 
ormed § Furled at him by a man he had just 
m of § Praised, comes to mind. “Perhaps we 
n they are both wrong,” said the French phil- 
; have § O80Pher. Perhaps the artists and I are 
1 their both wrong—they for thinking I know 
oy re § ‘0thing of abstract art, and I for think- 
‘ewhat § 18 them good enough exponents of it 
nswel's —" included them among my “best 
: But the attacks on the other critics 
length were no less fantastic. Henry McBride, 
ge 30) of the Sun, who has been a staunch 
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fighter for modern art for forty years, 
or longer than many of the artists 
present at the Museum of Modern Art 
have lived, was called “blind, deaf and 
dumb.” Life Magazine was trounced as 
“an enemy of culture,” although it has 
regularly published lengthy articles 
along with full-color illustrations, on 
modern American art (including the 
abstract), beginning about 12 years ago 
when most magazines would run noth- 
ing more serious than calendar art. 
Life also took over the Army’s art 
project when the Army stopped sending 
artists to the front to record the fight- 
ing. 


Ego Is Ruffled 


But why go on? Everybody present 
probably knew the facts. Why then did 
the artists go on? I'll tell you. When 
an actor is damned by the critics, his 
ego is hurt. He may lose a job if the 
play closes as a result of its bad press, 
but he is still a public figure, even-a 
glamour boy, regardless of this one 
tough break. The musician gets an un- 
favorable review, and although his work 
is lost when the concert is over, so that 
posterity may never, as in the case of 
the artist, reverse the. critic’s judgment, 
still in the public mind, he is the cele- 
brated so-and-so and the public remem- 
bers his reputation and enjoys his rec- 
ords. 

But the artist has nothing—neither 
the glamour of the actor or musician, 
nor the esteem of the large public, nor 
a living—since few of his pictures sell 
anyway. He has only the prospect of 
posthumous fame—poor payment for 
a man who is alive and struggling. And 
in the meantime he is sustained only 
by his ego, his completely unassailable 
belief in himself, fortified by the kind 
words of fellow artists and critics. One 
can understand why, having nothing 
else, he cries out in pain when the 
critics write unfavorably of him (as 
they have, on occasion, of a good num- 
ber of the artists who organized the 
forum the other night). 

As a matter of fact, academic artists 
have received much rougher treatment 
from critics in recent years than the 
abstract boys. And for the most part 
they have remained serene and cour- 
teous. I don’t think it is because they 
have better manners or are essentially 
more tolerant. I think it is because 
their pictures, being generally pretty 
commonplace and unimaginative, sell, 
regardless of what the critics say. Of 
course they would like good reviews. 
In lieu of them they’ll take popular 
commendation and financial success. 


The Critic’s Job 


What then, is the conscientious critic 
to do? Write well of every work that 
comes along, however faulty it seems to 
him, for fear of hurting an artist or 
his own reputation at some future date 
when standards or taste may change? 

His job, it would seem to me, is to 
continue to write about what he sees 
as fairly and intelligently as he knows 
how, to keep his mind open always to 
new ideas and influences, to address 
‘himself not to artists but to the public, 
and never, never to do what the speak- 
ers did the other night—be guilty of 
deliberate inaccuracy, or denounce a 
man by hearsay or for works or words 
lifted out of context. 








Self Portrait: ALBERT STERNER 


Memorial Show for 
Albert Sterner 


ALBERT STERNER’S hour in art extend- 
ed from the Victorian period until his 
demise, little over a year ago. This 
writer, along with many another read- 
er, in his childhood thumbed through 
old bound copies of the then humorous 
Life Magazine, and the signature of 
Albert Sterner is still bright among his 
early memories. . . . It follows that it 
was a distinct thrill to have appeared 
on the lecture platform of the Mont- 
clair Museum with Albert Sterner, a 
few short days before the artist’s death. 
Sterner was vital to the last and his 
dynamic personality was infectious, in- 
deed, to the audience gathered in the 
hall that night. Many were present who 
did not agree with much of his opinion, 
but nearly all reveled in the richness 
of his expression—the gift of a long 
life spent in aesthetic vineyards. 

There is now hanging in the Galleries 
of French & Company a memorial ex- 
hibition arranged by Marie Sterner, in 
tribute to the artist’s long and dis- 
tinguished career, which included, 
among many other honors, presidency 
of the Society of Illustrators. Sterner 
as here represented was indeed the 
child of his age and his close kinship 
to theywork of such contemporaries as 
William Merritt Chase and Thomas B. 
Anschutz are evidenced. In many of his 
drawings, Sterner seems to have reached 
into the past and a sound admiration 
for such masters as Hans: Holbein is 
sensed. 

Self Portrait is remembered for its 
rich, romantically inclined, impasto 
treatment. A charming. portrait titled 
Olivia in Riding Jacket is as introspec- 
tive as a Whistler. Morning Bath is 
subtle, with its considered lost and 
founds; while The Convalescent is a 
tender, loosely brushed period piece. 
Solidity is combined with a relaxed as- 
surance in a pastel titled Standing 
Nude. 

If you knew Albert Sterner, you 
should visit French & Company. If you 
didn’t, this is a fine opportunity to make 
the acquaintance, at least posthumous- 
ly, of a richly endowed Victorian. Ex- 
hibition through May.—BeEN WOLF. 
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Motherwell at Kootz 


E* rt Motherwell has grown con- 
wer since his last exhibition at 
the Kootz Gallery, where his most re- 
cent offerings are now on view. This 
growth is indicated in what appears a 
greater consideration for pigment, as 
well as in his compositions, now inte- 
grated to a degree not remembered in 
the past. 

‘Painter is powerfully organized and 
tellingly opposes browns against a 
chalky backdrop. Young Girl is par- 
ticularly dynamic, while Birdness is 
rich in pigmental quality. Among the 
texturally interesting collages, In Grey 
and Tan is outstanding, along with 
Elegy and Grey Woman which success- 
fully exploit space. (To May 29.)—B. W. 


Pastels by Hicks 


Pastel painting is a medium that is 
all too often neglected or relegated to 
a position of preliminary sketching me- 
dium only. Skeptics dubious of the 
solidity and substantial painting feel 
of pastels will do well to visit the 
Luyber Galleries where Frederic Hicks 
is making his New York debut with a 
large group of pastel paintings. 

Florida-born, Hicks has long been ac- 
tive in art affairs of his adopted Con- 
necticut, notably with the Silvermine 
Group. His paintings are solidly-mod- 
eled landscape and figure studies, es- 
says based on nature that are tempered 
with poetic imagination. Outstanding 
among the peak efforts in the show 
are Julie (see reproduction); Serenade, 
a handsome and romantic summer 
landscape; Interval, an interior with 
figure that is fresh and appealing and 
a pair of nude studies that contrast 
well-defined flesh tones and lush forms 
with Cape Cod landscape. (Through 
May 29.)—J. K.R. 


Intimate Portraits 


George Biddle’s exhibition of Inti- 
mate Portraits, at the Wildenstein Gal- 
lery, is a lively showing in which the 
sitters are presented informally in un- 
posed gestures. Biddle secures striking 
likenesses, only occasionally yielding to 
the temptation to prettify his portrait. 
Frieda Lawrence in Indian costume, ap- 
pears like a smiling Buddha; Raphael 
Soyer, shown in his studio appears dis- 
consolate in attitude and expression; 
William Zorach leans luxuriously back 
on a mound of cushions; Philip Ever- 
good, expansive in figure, is attended 
by an equally expansive dog. William 

» Yasuo Kuniyoshi, Thomas 
Mitchell and Henry V. Poor are what 
might be styled “straight portraiture” 

in a most successful summing up 
of personality. The only portrait that 

4 commissioned air is that of Van 
Wyck Brooks. (Until June 5.)—M. B. 


Surrealism of Magritte 
Rene Magritte, Belgian painter who 
returned to the American exhibition 
Scene with a one-man show last spring 
after a 10-year absence, is again show- 
ing his “everything is realistic but the 
Telationships of objects” brand of sur- 
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realism, at the Hugo Gallery. Visitors 
should enjoy these well-painted essays 
in traditional surrealism for they are 
pleasing to the eye and not at all puz- 
zling to the brain, being fanciful de- 
partures motivated more by logic than 
poetry. Included among the familiar 
and newer works on view are two 
Treasure Island paintings in which 
leaves become birds and trees; Philoso- 
phy in the Boudoir; a group of imagina- 
tive landscapes in gouache and some 
striking drawings.—J. K. R. 


Delaney and Kaldis 


Through May 21, the Artists’ Gal- 
lery is showing the-paintings of Beau- 
ford Delaney and, beginning May 22, 
the canvases of Aristodimos Kaldis. 
Delaney hails from Tennessee but has 
been around New York a long time. 
Kaldis comes from Greece and is by 
way of being a 57th Street fixture. 

The words I would like to use for 
Delaney’s canvases sound too much like 
the blurbs one sees in theater lobbies, 
but they happen to be the most accu- 
rate ones I can think of—‘“gay, airy 
and delightful.” A sort of outlined 
formalism supporting unusual color nu- 
ances depicts street scenes, landscapes, 
interiors with people and animals. De- 
laney studied with John Sloan and with 
several other teachers in Boston. 

Kaldis, on the other hand, studied 
with Kaldis. This may sound a bit like 
the man who was his own grandpa, but 
actually Kaldis has been, for some time, 
a popular lecturer on art, and it is 
possible that he is a good: teacher as 
well. At any rate he has taught him- 
self to paint colorful landscapes and 
still lifes with that fresh, eager atmo- 
sphere that one associates with primi- 
tives. As Kaldis applies it, the color is 
thin and rather dry, but bright and 
daring. Somehow, even the painting of 
a park in Buffalo looks like Greece. 
Kaldis is himself entirely and seeming- 
ly has derived from no other artist. 
(Through June 4.)—A. L. 


Sonia Sekula 


Paintings from the brush of Sonia 
Sekula are now to be seen at the Betty 
Parsons Gallery. The artist has taken 
a psychic swim through space and re- 
turned with a highly complex metier. 
Vertical forms and yellows and greens 
command most of these interesting ex- 
cursions into dimensionality. 

Illumination is highly plastic, while 
Mon Coeur is stark and intense with 
its blacks and whites. Our Fathers is 
particularly interesting for its calligra- 
phy. The Terrible Planet is properly ex- 
plosive. (Through May 28.)—B. W. 


Ellis Wilson Solo 


Ellis Wilson, Kentucky-born painter 
who studied at the Art Institute of 
Chicago and who has been represented 
in many national exhibitions, is holding 
his first New York solo at Contempo- 
rary Arts. A bold painter who sets 
down his cast of characters—Negro 
fishermen and their wives, family groups 
and occasionally a prophet—in uncom- 





promising terms of size, he uses a pal- 
ette that is strong and-deep without 
being unduly bright. Outstanding are the 
effective painting titled Charleston, that 
presents a feminine fisherwoman and 
her catch with a dignity and stature 
usually associated with the heroine of 
a folk myth; the well-organized and 
poignant composition, Sisters, and the 
moving study, Jeremiah. (Through May 
28.)—J. K. R. 


Primitives on Glass 


About the paintings of Marysia (Mrs. 
Harcourt Smith), at the O’Toole Gal- 
lery, one may say the same thing in 
either of two different ways, depending 
on one’s point of view: Here is a genu- 
ine primitive, not one who affects a 
pseudo-naive manner; or... here is 
an artist who paints that way because 
she never learned how to do it any 
better. Take your choice. The paintings 
are on glass, applied from the back 
side. They utilize various kinds of paint 
in bright colors, gilt, ink, metal foils 
and that silver dust that they stick on 
German Christmas cards. Both paint- 
ings of reality and of fantasy have a 
dream-like or child-like quality. (Thru 
May 22.)—A.L. 


Maxwell Gordon 


Maxwell Gordon, who has been rep- 
resented in most of the large national 
exhibitions, and, in fact, took three 
awards in such displays in 1947, is cur- 
rently exhibiting at the A.C.A. Gallery. 
A varied and uneven group, his pic- 
tures range from vividly-documented 
street scenes to comparatively quiet 
views of the countryside and back again 
to symbolic canvases that translate 
mental concepts into easily-grasped pic- 
torial images. In the last class is one 
of his best pictures, Unrest, displaying 
groups of workers scattered on antag- 
onistic “islands” in a peaceful seaside 
town, Bowery Sleep is painted in large, 
flat areas of color while Jerry’s Street 
and Busy Street present lively views of 
a crowded New York. (Until May 28.) 

—J.K.R. 


T angents 


A brief exhibtiion of work by Esphyr 
Slobodkina entitled ‘““Tangents,” held at 
the Norlyst Gallery last fortnight, was 
just exactly that. And very charming 
tangents they were, too—little faceless 
dolls dressed as poets and peasants, 
princes and princesses, extraordinarily 
alive in their gestures; a variety of fab- 
rics, scarfs and table settings, hand- 
some in design and color; a few deco- 
rative, tasteful and quite recognizable 
flower still lifes in oil, some collages 
and constructions. Actually, it would 
have made an ideal Christmas show, 
but it is interesting to be shown, at 
any season, just how versatile and prac- 
tical some artists are—that Miss Slo- 
bodkina, noted for fine, cool and cere- 
bral abstractions, can turn her hand 
with obvious gusto to more frivolous 
pursuits.—J. G. 


Landscapes by Agell 


There is pleasure and peace to be 
found-in the affectionate depiction of 
Vermont and Long Island_ landscapes, 
as presented by John Agell at the 
Van Diemen Galleries. Although Agell 
classifies himself as a post-impression- 
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ist, and he is certainly that in point of 
time, his works share the light, sunny 
palette of the impressionists, while his 
paintings seem to belong less to an ism 
than to a tradition of painting land- 
scape with brightness and cheer. Out- 
standing in his large group, which 
would have benefitted by editing, are 
the graceful and imaginative Ballet, of 
the Evergreens; the large Sand’s Point, 
L. I. and Greenboro, Vt., all. solidly 
painted, though airy works. (Until June 
1)—J.K.R 


Winninger and Salomone 


Fred Winninger, Roumanian-Yiddish 
poet who came to this country in 1940, 
turned to part-time painting a few 
years ago. The results of his more-in- 
teresting-than-usual achievements in 
this field were shown at the Eggleston 
Galleries the past fortnight. Most of 
the pictures in his show are landscapes 
of Cuba, painted in a limited palette of 
greens and oranges. But within the 
restrictions of color and limited paint- 
ing knowledge he turned out some at- 
tractive and poetic canvases. 

During the second half of May the 
same galleries are showing imaginative 
drawings by Albert Salomone, a young 
artist whose paintings were shown ear- 
lier. Executed with pen and wash the 
drawings achieve variety of texture and 
form.-—J. K. R. 


Lu Belmont at New-Age 


An artist whose work has been par- 
ticularly noted in group shows during 
the past season or two is Lu Belmont 
(even though I did incorrectly ascribe 
one of her pictures in a recent review 
to Lu Duble, the sculptor). She is now 
having her first New York one-man 
show at the New-Age Gallery and it’s 
pretty exciting. All in casein tempera 
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(except for a few collages which I 
would just as soon forget), the pictures 
have verve and originality. A few are 
quite rich in color, others are rather 
flat somewhat monotone. Using a 
rhythmic sort of abstraction, Miss Bel- 
mont depicts mostly people. As long as 
paintings require titles for identifica- 
tion purposes, I particularly like the 
straightforward name of one here: it 
is called This Is a Painting. (Through 
May 24.)—A. L. 


Lavalle in Mexico 


John Lavalle’s watercolors of Mex- 
ico, at the Ferargil Galleries, abound 
in such picturesque place names, that 
in a sense the dice are loaded at the 
outset, for no one could resist the charm 
of these irresistible names. Yet the art- 
ist has triumphed over nomenclature 
in his direct, concentrated rendering of 
place and people. 

Lavalle’s line has grown stronger and 


his ability to eliminate non-essentials 


from an incredible richness of material 
is appreciable. The brilliance of his 
light and color patterns does not im- 
pair the structure of his designs, but 
harmonizes with them. Color is pure 
and discreetly employed with a flowing 
brush that appears to know no falter- 
ing. (Until May 16.)—M. B. 


Two Contemporary Groups 


Paintings by gallery members, in- 
cluding some familiar works and some 
fresh from the studios, make up the 
current group shows at the Milch and 
Babcock galleries, until May 24 and 
May 31, respectively. 

At Milch there are such good exam- 
ples as Hobson Pittman’s new Flowers 
on a White Mantel, a distinctive floral 
study that, in its glowing way, out- 
shines lusher and bolder bouquets; a 
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small Randall Davey, Morning at 
Track that is fresh and vivid; an a 
pealing child portrait by Jerry Farm. 
worth and Harbor Lights by Feré 
Warren. 

Romantic painting keynotes the grou 
at Babcock, with outstanding works 
turned in by Sol Wilson, Martin Frigg. 
man and Jean Liberte. Will Barnet 
shows a strong and clear figure com. 
position, The Nap; John McCoy, a 
excellent watercolor in which natural. 
ism and mood are attractively balanceg 
and Ben Wolf, a handsomely-painted 
Owl, noted before.—J. K. R. 


Rehn in the Spring 


The exhibition entitled Spring—ig4g, 
at the Rehn Gallery, presents a crog. 
section of contemporary work mor 
convincingly than many larger ani 
more pretentious showings achieve 
Non-objectivity is represented by Brad. 
ley Walker Tomlin’s All Souls Nighi, 
carried out in skillfully intersecting 
planes of deftly modulated color. Ab 
stractions are to be found in Vincent 
Campanella’s Wyoming, which has an 
objective basis for its richly - hued 
planes, and in Night Vista by James 
Brook, which Some way secures a 1m 
mantic note in its severity of soundly. 
related forms. 

Fantasy is the keynote of Charles 
Burchfield’s Late Afternoon, Winter; 
of Elizabeth Sparhawk-Jones’ Leda; of 
the charming conception of The Shell 
by Simmons Persons and Yeffe Kim- 
ball’s striking canvas, Magic Makers. 
Traditional art stands its ground in the 
two still-lifes, Sticks and Stones, by 
Henry Lee McFee and Still Life with 
Butterfly by Franklin Watkins. In both 
canvases accomplished brushwork and 
rich, yet not lavish color, enhance the 
beautiful play of shapes and contours. 
Stark Young’s White and Rose, Rose 
White displays the ability of the artist 
to seize the very essence of the flowers. 
(Until June 1.)—M. B. 


Three at Salpeter Gallery 


The Harry Salpeter Gallery is having 
an exhibition entitled “3 Under Thirty,” 
which is to say a trio of painters who 
have yet to reach 30 summers, 

Arnold Herstand, an ex-G.L, has 
studied with Umberto Romano, Mortis 
Kantor and Jose de Creeft, shows none 
of their influences in his style, which i 
somewhat expressionistic and a bit se 
cial-conscious. Harry MacDonald got 
his army discharge in Italy, painted 
over there for a while. I particularly 
liked his Hillside, Italy. He also might 
be called an expressionist. Rosalyt 
Stern’s paintings show originality @ 
concept in a fairly conservative styl 
sometimes suggesting her teacher, Louis 
Bouché. Her drawing and sense of com 
position are sure, her color lush. (Tht 
May 29.)—A. L. 


Trio at Argent 


The Argent Galleries is well-advisei 
to speak of itself in the plural for # 
its several rooms it usually manage® 
to carry on three one-man shows simi 
taneously. The present is no exceptior 
paintings by Agnes Lindemann, Vil 
norma Shaw McKenzie and Beatrit 
Stein hold the stage until May 22. 

Both Miss Lindemann and Miss 
Kenzie are residents of Michigan, 00 
are quite catholic in style, taste 
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subject matter. Both are colorful and 
romantic. Miss McKenzie ranges hap- 
pily from shipwrecks to tranquil, bu- 
colic landscapes, then to formal flower 
pieces and precisely abstracted figures. 
It is all accomplished painting, how- 
ever. Miss Lindemann can do a slick 
portrait with seemingly the same en- 
thusiasm that she executes her bolder, 
more spontaneous work. 

Beatrice Stein is quite consistent, 
painting landscapes, still lifes and fig- 
ures in a thin, individualistic manner, 
also romantic and colorful. She seems 
to have travelled all over the country 
getting her material.—A. L. 


Stampfer’s Opportunity 


It is unlikely that any visitor, fairly 
well acquainted with the contemporary 
art scene, will walk into the exhibition 
of paintings by Winfield N. Stampfer, 
at Opportunity Gallery, and judge the 
artist solely on the painting merits dis- 
played there. For so similar are the 
pictures, in style and emotional mood, 
if not in actual subject, to the work of 
Jack Levine that a more impartial re- 
action hardly seems possible. 

On his own, Stampfer is an ambi- 
tious artist whose accomplishments do 
not always keep pace with his difficult 
themes and compositions but one who 
does reveal talent. Best in his group of 
apocalyptic visions and warnings are 
Don Quixote, presenting a Col. Blimp 
riding a tired nag, painted in dark, 
skillfully - handled color, and Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse. (Until 
June 10.)—J. K. R. 


Martone, Kent and Seach 


The gallery of the Artists League of 
America is one flight up and to the 
rear of the building at 77 Fifth Avenue, 
a structure otherwise occupied by cloak 
and suit factories. The address is men- 
tioned here specifically because there 
is no sign on the street, and you’d be 
likely to miss the place, which would 
be too bad, because at the moment 
there is an interesting three-man show 
of paintings by Jack Martone, Florence 
Kent and Victor Seach. 

Although it is but a happenstance 
that these three artists are grouped 
together, their paintings go together 
extremely well. Each has developed an 
individual style combining expression- 
ism and abstraction. All are interested 
primarily in the human element and all 
are quite emphatic. Martone (who has 
been painting for some twenty years 
while making his living as a violinist) 
arrives at a sort of neo-Giotto formal- 
ism. Miss Kent is the most exquisitely 
colorful of these three painters. Victor 
Seach pays the rent by doing those lit- 
tle line drawings that clutter up movie 
ads in newspapers, but he paints in an 
entirely different manner, using power- 
ful distortion to achieve good composi- 
tional balance and emotional impact. 
(Until May 28.)—A. L. 


Segall Presented to Museum 


The huge canvas, Exodus, included in 
Lasar Segall’s recent exhibition at As- 
sociated American Artists, was bought 
by George Backer and James N. Rosen- 
berg and presented to the Jewish Mu- 
seum in honor of Felix Warburg, donor 
of the Museum building, at ceremonies 
which took place on May 5. 
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The Blue Jacket: EaRL KERKAM 


Presenting Kerkam 


EarL KERKAM is that rare figure 
among contemporary painters—an art- 
ist who has a steadily-growing group 
of admirers, including fellow artists 
convinced of his singular significance, 
but one who is not known as a starring 
57th Street regular—that is, a painter 
from whom an.important annual one- 
man show and series of big-time awards 
is expected. His current exhibition at 
the Chinese Gallery presents the an- 
swers to both his prestige and his 
neglect. 


No longer a “young” painter (he is 
55), Kerkam was for many years a 
highly successful commercial artist and 
it was not until he was in his late ’30s 
that he made the break, quitting a luc- 
rative position to study painting in 
Paris. Years of study here and abroad 
followed, with Kerkam going back to 
beginnings by concentrating on prob- 
lems many artists of far more modest 
talent would scorn. 


As in past exhibitions, the works in 
Kerkham’s current show are devoted 
to single figure studies and simple still 
life, but there is a new richness in his 
palette and more assured boldness in 
his color combinations. 


Perhaps best summing up Kerkam’s 
achievement is The Blue Jacket, a por- 
trait of a standing man, simple and di- 
rect in its color and composition but 
penetrating and subtle in its complex 
rendering of character. Fitting com- 
panions to this picture are Head in Yel- 
low and The Squire. This latter por- 
trait is a study of an unknown model, 
but like all characters among the figure 
paintings, he seems a familiar person 
to the observer—a testament to Ker- 
kam’s rare ability to create living hu- 
man personality on flat canvas. (Until 
May 28.)—JupITH KAYE REED. 


Designs for the Queen 


The original design for the popular 
marquetry panel, Canterbury Pilgrims, 
executed on the liner Queen Elizabeth 
by the British artist, George Ramon, 
is being shown for the first time at the 
Cunard White Star office at 25 Broad- 
way, New York City. (Until May 26.) 
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Evelyn Marie Stuart Says: 

The annual meeting of the Mon- 
tana Archaeological Society for 2048 
will come to order; our speaker for 
today is the distinguished Professor 
from the University of Wyoming, 
who will address us on art in Amer- 
ica 1,000 years ago. The Professor: 
“Ladies and gentlemen, I regret hav- 
ing so meager a subject, but it is a 
fact of portentous profundity that 
the great civilization of our ances- 
tors on this continent, in the flower 
of its perfection, covering the years 
between 1890 and 1948 was scarcely 
recorded in the art of the day at all. 
Prior to the third of the terrible con- 
flicts which destroyed the ancient 
world, the record is clear—especially 
the Greeks—but of the tremendous 
civilization of America in her hey- 
day we have little or nothing to 
show in the way ofamarbles or paint- 
ing. Most of what we have copies 
the ancient African sculpture or imi- 
tates the calligraphy of unskilled 
children. This is owing to the fact 
that the world grew to rely too 
largely on photography and printed 
paper, both of which are highly per- 
ishable. And the painter deserted the 
visual world. . . . This curious move- 


ment was called at the time ‘modern- 
ism.’ We now know it as the ‘Great 
Folly’.” 





Women’s 56th Annual 


[Continued from page 11] 


by Elsie Ject-Key, whirling tops that 
spin before one; in Fritzie Abadi’s imag- 
inative The White Violin, which also 
includes a gleaming fish; in the play 
of intersecting planes in Abstract Light 
by Marion Gardner; in the skillful pat- 
terning of line and color in Janet Mar- 
ren’s Rings and Arrow. 

Some handsome still lifes and flower 
pieces are by Eleanor Treacy, Lily 
Shuff, Mari Boveri Cantarella, Leonia 
Greenfield, Ann Cochran, Gladys G. 
Young, Janet Winter, Claire Wade, and 
Gertrude Nason, all embodying beauty 
of textures and colors in finely-con- 
sidered decorative design. 

Sculpture, mainly arranged in one 
gallery with a few pieces through the 
exhibition, makes an excellent show- 
ing. The graceful arabesque of contours 
in Mary Callery’s Reclining Figure; 
Jane Wasey’s sensitive seizure of ani- 
mal gesture in Cats; the resilient pos- 
ture of Ballerina by Dina Melicov; Lin- 
ton’s imaginative abstraction, Bird of 
Flight; and Helen Beling’s unfolding 
fronds in Ferns. 

A few watercolors that should be 
commented on are by Margaret Hunt- 
ington, Lucy Hurry, Helen Stanley, An- 
nie Tenney, Hilda Katz, Roslyn Loring, 
Ruth Van Sickle Ford, Winifred Boege- 
hold, Edna Sichel, Dorothy Harrison, 
Ruth Hammond, Stella Henoch, Kath- 
arine Howe. (Exhibition through May 
23.)—MARGARET BREUNING. 
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PALETTE 
PATTER 


“—< by Alonzo Lansford><=* 


We get a lot of invitations to art 
galleries and art events of all sorts 
here in the DIGEST office, but the one 
that came in the other day didn’t seem 
to make sense. Engraved on expensive 
paper was the letterhead, “Hell’s 
Kitchen Art Galleries—460 Tenth Ave- 
nue” (which is near 36th St.). Know- 
ing that this section of town, for the 
better part of a century, has been in- 
terested only in the art of imparting 
a Micky Finn or a broken beer bottle in 
the face, we read further to be inform- 
ed that Manhattan’s Borough Presi- 
dent, the Honorable Hugo Rogers, was 
dedicating the joint, and there was 
mention of a buffet catered by Sherry’s. 
The letter was signed by the Director 
of the Galleries, Edmund J. Clark, who 
has long been known as a leading auc- 
tioneer and appraiser (the Hearst Col- 
lection sale, among others). 


Quietly slipping a pair of brass 
knuckles into my pocket, I pushed in- 
trepidly through a bleak rainstorm 
into the interior of Hell’s Kitchen. A 
group of burly policemen huddled un- 
der an elegant red canopy over the 
sidewalk. After being visually frisked, I 
entered the place to find myself in as 
fancy an art gallery as we have on 
57th Street. Romantic and colorful 
paintings, well framed and lighted, cov- 
ered the walls. Linen-covered tables 
groaned under food, and a small bar 
was operating. 

Harry Hirshfield introduced Rabbi 
Israel Goldstein. Then Msgr. Emile N. 
Komora. Then the Rt. Rev. Robert 
Bucke (Presbyterian). Everybody had 
a good word for art and for cooking 
culture in Hell’s Kitchen. 

And speaking of cooking, Mr. Sher- 
ry’s uniformed janissaries forced upon 
us a fresh salmon in aspic about a 
yard long, lobster thermidor (it was 
Friday), and for the heathens ham, 
tongue, roast beef rare and roast beef 
well-done, three or four kinds of salad, 
petit-fours, ices and coffee. Oh yes, and 
smoked turkey. After returning three 
times, I was reminded that perhaps 
art critics, like Napoleon’s army, travel 
on their stomachs. At the bar was a 
choice of Scotch, rye, bourbon and beer. 
No wonder the artists at the Museum 


of Modern Art were so mad at us art 
writers, the other night; they were 
just jealous. 

The artist whose one-man show open- 
ed the Galleries, Johann Pogrzeba (pro- 
nounced Poke-zeba), was, of course, 
very confused by all this. But he cer- 
tainly had a right to be, not only be- 
cause of the spirit of carnival, and be- 
cause he has been in the U.S, only 11 
weeks, but by the contrast to his recent 
experiences. Pogrzeba spent the war 
years one jump ahead of Hitler’s 
Gestapo and, when the Nazis made that 
extra jump, in a labor camp. Even so, 
he kept up his underground activities 
and was condemned to be shot. On the 
day he was to stand in front of the 
firing squad, an unexpected dust col- 
umn rose in the distance, quickly be- 
coming a line of American armoured 
cars and jeeps. 

Pogrzeba became an interpreter for 
the American Counter Intelligence 
Corps. Because of his political views, 
he refused to be repatriated to Poland 
and through the intervention of Ameri- 
can Army brass found his way to the 
U.S. Here his paintings came to the at- 
tention of Mrs. Paul C. Crowley, whose 
husband runs the Atlas Transportation 
Co. in Hell’s Kitchen. Col. Crowley 
had long felt that the neighborhood 
could use a little culture, and had often 
thought of opening an art gallery. 
Pogrzeba’s show, which will run 
through May, is but the first of a series 
of such exhibitions which the Galleries 
plan to put on, promoting the work of 
unknown or little known artists. John 
Sloan will pass upon their artists, and 
I'm told that the Galleries will take 
care of all expenses. 


Director Clark told me an interesting 
story about the origin of the name for 
the neighborhood. Many years ago, it 
seems, restaurants and bars in poor 
sections closed at 7 P.M. At the corner 
of 11th Ave. and 35th St. there was a 
bar and grill run by a man named 
Held (no relation to Louis Held, the 
art collector). Held used to leave his 
kitchen door open after hours so that 
some of the local boys could do a little 
after hour drinking. “I'll meet you at 
Held’s kitchen” became a common say- 
ing in the neighborhood. This group 
eventually became a mob and terror- 
ized the local citizens to such an extent 
that the Held’s Kitchen Gang became 
famous. Gradually “Held’s” became 
“Hell’s” and the whole neighborhood 
became Hell’s Kitchen. 

The Hells Kitchen Art Galleries have 
a motto—“Out of this world!’, and if 
I may judge by my experiences there, 
it’s pretty accurate. 

* * * 

Those who think that the nation’s 
laws are made by pompous ignoramuses 
of the Senator Claghorn type should 


FOR SALE 


Wayman Adams Old Mill Studio properties at Elizabethtown, 
in the Adirondacks. 


famous summer art school 


New York; 


Well established. Highly 


successful for fifteen years. Comprises several large studios fully equipped 
with easels, lockers, lithograph and etching presses, furniture, etc. Ten-room 
furnished house; three baths; additional quarters furnished for fifty on Mill 
premises with showers, dining room, etc. Three acres of land; charming 
location at edge of village; by river; good swimming. Will be operated by 
Wayman Adams Students until September ist when possession may be taken. 
For particulars, write Wayman Adams, 2816 San Pedro Street, Austin, Texas. 
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Sen. J.\ William Fulbright, the Man 
Most Responsible for Sending German 
Masterpieces on U. 8S. Tour. (Page 7,) 


have been present at the hearing given 
the Fulbright Bill (authorizing the ex. 
hibition of the German paintings) by 
the Senate Armed Services Subcom. 
mittee. Senator Wayne Morse, the Com- 
mittee’s chairman, is a liberal Repub- 
lican from Oregon, a_ vigorous and 
attractive personality, who kept an ad- 
mirably open mind while asking intelli- 
gent and searching questions, particv- 
larly addressed to the Bill’s opposition 
—Under Secretary of the Army Draper 
and Assistant Secretary of State for 
Occupied Areas Salzman. (Draper looks 
like a taller more virile version of 
Roland Young; Salzman looks much 
too young to be a retired General, even 
in the Air Forces, not nearly pompous 
enough to be a State Department man) 

Senator Maybank of South Carolina 
looks like a tired, although intelligent, 
glamour-boy. Senator Robertson of Wy- 
oming was the only Senator who look- 
ed like a Senator—black coat, flowing 
hair and full face. For a Republican he 
asked singularly democratic questions. 

Senator J. William Fulbright o 
Arkansas (Democrat, naturally) & 
young and athletic in appearance, él0- 
quent but self-effacing, who asked ques 
tions showing more than a cursoly 
knowledge of art. When one witness— 
a German scholar who now teaches at 
Harvard—seated himself at the table, 
it was found that three Rhodes Scholats 
were present — himself, Senator Ful 
bright and General Salzman of th 
State Department. 

er ek 2 

With the easel painters doing adver- 
tising and the commercial artists wit 
ning prizes in fine art shows, it may 
mean that art is beginning to get bac 
to the conditions that prevailed before 
the Industrial Revolution, when artis 
were just artists, without “fine” # 
“commercial” distinction, and thought 
nothing of going from a portrait to# 
sign-painting job, designing a coat 
arms, or executing an altar-piece 
the cathedral, all in a day’s work. (4 
tainly, if commercial art realized mom 
esthetic quality, and if so-called # 
art realized more cash, everybody Wo 
be happier. 
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i wers by Taubes 


he Painter’s Question & Answer 
Book” by Frederic Taubes. 1948. New 
Werk: Watson-Guptill Publications. 209 
ip of text and 10 illustrations. $5.00. 


Frederic Taubes’ fifth book on tech- 
gues of painting (his first, The Tech- 
nique of Oil Painting published in 1940, 
js now in its 10th edition) is drawn 
from his popular “Question and An- 
swer” column in the American Artist 
Magazine. More than 700 questions 
have been reprinted here, together with 


‘Ithe answers which have been rewrit- 


ten and expanded to form a convenient 


Jreference and instruction manual, It 


covers in detail the materials and 
methods of oil painting, together with 
separate chapters on other painting 
techniques and on framing. Sections on 


}methyl cellulose underpainting, water- 
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color, gouache and fresco have been 
contributed by Thomas H. Benton, Ja- 
cob Getlar Smith, Aaron Bohrod and 
Henry Varnum Poor, respectively. Be- 
cause of the format, the book is es- 
pecially adapted to student inquiry. 


Floral Desi gns 


“Flowers in Nature and Design” by 
Fritei Brod. 1948. New York: Stephen 
Daye Press. 25 pp. of black and white 
illustrations and color section. $6.00. 


Fritzi Brod, Chicago artist and au- 
thor of 200 Motifs and Designs, a book 
admirably adapted to the needs of stu- 
dents and designers, as well as experi- 
menting “fine artists,” follows up with 
this similar volume, devoted to styliza- 
tions of natural flower forms. In addi- 
tion to the dozen or so black and white 
designs inspired by about 25 flowers 
and their leaves, the portfolio includes 


color plates with individual color break- 
downs, 


Omnibus Art Manual 


“A Complete Guide to Drawing, Illus- 
tration, Cartooning and Painting.” Se- 
lected and compiled by Gene Byrnes 
with assistance and text, by A. Thorn- 
ton Bishop. 1948. New York: Simon and 


Schuster. 354 pp. of text and illustra- 
tion. $5.95. 


This mammoth art manual is an am- 
bitious undertaking well fulfilled. Ad- 
dressed to the serious beginner as well 
as those with some professional ex- 


meperience, it is a tightly-packed, well- 


ompressed omnibus of art instruction 


| °Yering commercial art and illustra- 


tion. 


"Seed editor, Gene Byrnes, cartoonist 
the widely-syndicated comic strip, 


y 15, 1948 


Reg’lar Fellers, and director of numer- , 
ous educational films on drawing, won | 


the sympathetic co-operation of 138 art- 


ists whose work, together with per- | 


sonal notes on techniques and styles, 
are illustrated in black and white and 
color. His collaborator, A. Thornton 
Bishop, former teacher at the Grand 


Central School and architectural ren- | 
derer, who is now executive editor for | 


a large insurance company, has writ- 


ten a text that is admirably clear and | 
succinct. It covers a staggering variety | 


of methods, materials and mediums used 
in the various fields of non-easel art, 
together with chapters on those tools 
common to all pictorial expression. 
Among the particularized subjects 
covered are comic art and cartooning; 
animal, figure, and child drawing; por- 
traiture; magazine and book illustra- 
tion; art in advertising; decorative 
painting; architectural drawings and 
interiors and furniture. The list of con- 
tributing artists includes such leaders 
in their fields as Atherton, Auerbach- 
Levy, Bridgman, Arthur William Brown, 
Dean Cornwell, Mario Cooper, J. N. 
Darling, Morgan Dennis, Fabry, Gib- 
son, Fox, Kirby, Low, Pike, Rockwell, 
Soglow, Thurber, Wyeth, Wortman, 


Pleissner, Reid and many others. 
Figure Drawing 


“Natural Figure Drawing” by Anton 
Refregier. 1948. New York: Tudor Pub- 


lishing Co. 128 pp. of text and illustra- | 


tions. $1.50 paper; $3.00, cloth. 

Anton Refregier, well-known painter, 
muralist and teacher, has written a 
drawing guide for the student that 
suggests rather than lays down rules. 
For as the artist aptly observes: “The 
process of drawing is inseparable from 
the process of thinking, analysis and 
understanding, on the basis of which 
you must solve your problems with all 
the emotion, sensitivity and vitality at 
your command.” 

This is not the conventional figure 
drawing text, for exercises with me- 
diums and forms are not set down. 
Rather, the artist discusses various as- 
pects of the problems arising from di- 
rect drawing of the human figure, in 
an informal but highly-thoughtful and 
informative manner. The sound com- 
ments in these chapters admirably serve 
to bring the student into the sketch 
class. The book is generously _illus- 
trated with drawings by the author, 
together with photographs of models 
(the latter are unfortunately chosen) 
and a group of drawings by old masters 
and contemporary Americans. Again 
the latter do not seem the wisest choice. 
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BOOKS 


INNER LIFE OF PABLO PICASSO 


By Paul Eluard, translated 
by J. T. Shipley. “A tribute 
in imagistic prose and po- 
etry, to the painter by the 
French writer and critic... 
contains numerous illustra- 
tions of Picasso’s works, 
some reproduced for the 
first time.”—The Neu 
Yorker $6.00 


MATHEMATICAL BASIS 

OF THE ARTS 

By Joseph Schillinger. “All the Arts must be 
built and a knowlege of the MATHEMATI- 
CAL BASIS OF THE ARTS is of profound 
importance.”—Rockwell Kent $12.00 


OUTLINE OF ENGLISH PAINTING 
By R. H. Wilenski. From the thirteenth cen- 
tury to paintings by Nash, Jones and Suther- 
$3.75 
OLD KOREA 

By Elizabeth Keith. This delightful book 
presents in text and pictures a fascinating 
study of the land and its people. Many full 
color illustrations. $7.50 


ART OF RUSSIA 

By Helen Rubissow, Ed. “An album of Rus- 
sian paintings, with an introduction setting 
forth the different schools and the most 
prominent artists. Highly welcome.”’—N. Y. 
Times $6.00 


ART OF POLAND 

By Irena Piotrowska. “‘Copiously illustrated, 
the book should be decidedly useful.”— 
Library Journal $6.00 


RUSSIAN ARCHITECTURE 


By Arthur Voyce. A comprehensive survey 
from its origin to the present day. Profusely 
illustrated. $5.75 


THOMAS JEFFERSON 
AMONG THE ARTS 


By Eleanor Berman. “Interesting for the ad- 
ditional light it throws on one of the most 


| civilized of our great men.”—New Yorker 


$3.75 


DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY 
| Dagobert D. Runes, Ed. (5th Edition.) Con- 
| tains definitions of all major terms in aes- 


thetics. $6.00 


| ART AND FAITH 


| Exchange of Letters between Jacques Mari- 


tain and Jean Cocteau. “A fascinating illu- 
the intellectual and spiritual 


writers and thinkers.”—America $2.75 


EXISTENTIALISM 

By Jean-Paul Sartre. The first book to ap- 
pear in America on Existentialism. ““Recom- 
mended.”—Book-Of-The-Month Club $2.75 


At your bookstore, or mail coupon 
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PLALA 
ART GALLERIES 


9 EAST 59th STREET 
NEW YORK «+ ZONE 22 










ANTIQUE, ART & BOOK 


AUCTIONS 


IN THE MOST CENTRALLY LO.- 
CATED SECTION OF NEW YORK 


IF YOU CONTEMPLATE 
AN AUCTION OR IF YOU 
DESIRE VALUATION 


write us for terms and details. We 
maintain a department exclusively 
for appraisals and inventories. In- 
quiries respectfully solicited. 








AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs: W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 























JACOB HIRSCH 


ANTIQUITIES & NUMISMATICS, Inc. 
30 West 54 Street, New York 


Works of Art: 
EGYPTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
ORIENTAL 


MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS 


DRAWINGS—PRINTS 


Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 
15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 





EARL STENDAHL 


Ancient American Art 
Modern French Paintings 
7055 HILLSIDE AVE., LOS ANGELES 28 











RECENT PAINTINGS BY 


Andrew Dasburg e Louis Ribak 
Beatrice Mandelman 


Charles du Tant 
THE BLUE DOOR 


TAOS, New Mexico 











History of Constantine the Great 
In Parke-Bernet Sale 


Tapestry Sale 


PUTTING A FINISHING TOUCH on the 
biggest tapestry season in local history, 
the Parke-Bernet Galleries will sell the 
renowned Barberini-Ffoulke tapestries, 
from the estate of the late John R. 
McLean of Washington, D. C., at about 
3 o’clock on the afternoon of May 27. 

The famous Pre-Gobelins series of 
The Story of Artemisia was presented 
by Louis XIII to Cardinal Barberini, 
Papal Legate to France in 1625, and 
descended in his family until 1889 when 
the entire Barberini collection of tap- 
estries, one of the most famous in the 
world, was bought by Charles Mather 
Ffoulke. All ten were woven in the 
royal atelHers>of Paris from cartoons 
by Antoine Caron and other artists of 
the day. They are especially notable 
for their splendid borders which sur- 
round scenes commemorating domestic 
and military episodes in the history of 
Catherine de’Medici, who is represented 
as Queen Artemisia, famed for her 
conjugal fidelity. 

The first tapestry in the other im- 
portant series, entitled The History of 
Constantine the Great, was also pre- 
sented to Cardinal Barberini by Louis 
XIII, but the other five were woven in 
the Barberini atelier in Rome, between 
1634 and 1644, under the direction of 
Jacopo della Riviera, whose signature 
they bear. 

In addition to the two series, there 
is a single tapestry showing a river 
god and nymphs in a forest glade, 
woven in Paris about 1650, and a large 
Aubusson armorial palace carpet. The 
exhibition opens on May 22, and, with 
the exception of Decoration Day week- 
end, continues until the sale. 


Mount Vernon’s Third 


Fifty-seven oils and watercolors make 
up the 3rd exhibition of the Mount 
Vernon Art Association, which runs un- 
til May 20. A jury, which included Alex- 
ander Kachinsky, Thomas H. Donnelly, 
and Nathaniel Pousette-Dart, selected 
Mrs. Nettie M. Cowen’s oil, County Fair, 
Delaware, and Mrs. Goldie Lipson’s 
still life watercolor, Nostalgia, as prize 
winners. Honorable mentions were won 
by Kay Maibach for her oil, and Robert 
Maxwell for his watercolor. 
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Pottery Supplies 


@ CLAYS 
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@ GLAZES 
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Catalog 
on Request 


STEWART CLAY CO. 


133 Mulberry St. 
New York 13, N. Y. 












NEW — FREE CATALOGUE OF 


SCULPTURE & CERAMIC 


Supplies. Complete — Illustrated. 
Ste materials at lowest prices. 
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744 New York 18, N. 























{uction Calendar 


‘May 19 and 20, Wednesday and Thursday eve- 
pings. Parke-Bernet Galleries: Modern paintings, 
drawings, etchings, lithographs -and sculptures, 
from the Harris Whittemore and Frank Crown- 
collections. The Whittemore collection 
comprises eight works by Monet, three paint- 
ings and five drawings by Mary Cassatt, four 
drawings by Degas, a Renoir painting, works 
by Ryder, Carriere, Levy, Maufra, Redon, 
Twachtman and Whistler. In the Crowninshield 
collection are works by Segonzac, Rouault, 
Augustus John, Kisling, Covarrubias, George 
Grosz, Pascin. Exhibition from May 15. 














May 21, Friday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
Precious stone jewelry, from the estate of the 
late Helen S. Bolton. Exhibition from May 15. 


May 21 and 22, Friday and Saturday afternoons. 
Parke-Bernet Galleries: French furniture, paint- 
ings, Chinese jades and other art property, 
from the estate of the late Mrs. William K. 
Vanderbilt. Louis XV petites commodes; beech- 
wood and green silk damask chaise lounge 
with stamp of Pierre Remy. Chinese teakwood 
four-fold screen inset with carved spinach 
_jade; George IV wrought gilded Warwick vase 

on plinth by Philip Rundell. From May 15. 


May 22, Saturday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal- 

leries: Five English paneled rooms comprise 

a the Beckington Abbey Elizabethan carved oak 

4 gallery; a Queen Anne carved oak room with 

9 Grinling Gibbons overmantel festoons; the 

Wingerworth Hall carved oak Wren room with 

Grinling Gibbons overmantel festoons; Stan- 

wick Hall George II carved pine room, and 

George III carved pine room, from Edward I. 
Farmer, Inc. Exhibition from May 15. 






DRE 
. Y. 


May 24, Monday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Galleries: 
Library of the late Harry Worcester Smith. 
Sporting books and novels, many first editions 
and some with color plates. Derrydale press 
publications, Newman's Famous Horses of the 
American Turf, Upland Game Bird Shooting in 
America by Wagstaff, the New York Sports- 
man from May 1875 to December 1889. Oil 
paintings, drawings and prints of sporting 
interest. Exhibition from May 20. 

May 26 and 27, Wednesday afternoon and Thurs- 
day morning and afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries: English and French furniture and deco- 
rations, porcelains, Georgian and other silver 
from various owners, including Lemon Saks 
and the late Herbert L. Satterlee, Sheraton 
sideboard, Pembroke tables and chests of draw- 
ers; Hepplewhite inlaid satinwood cabinet and 
Georgian desks, chairs, cabinets and mirrors. 
Régence, Louis XV and Louis XVI commodes, 
chairs, secrétaires @ abattant and tables. Paint- 

S ings by Hovsep Pushman, Louis Aston Knight, 

J. H. Boddington, others. Prints, bronzes by 
MacNeil, MacMonnies, others. Exhibition from 
May 22. 

May 27, Thursday afternoon. Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; Barberini-Ffoulke tapestries, a Royal 
Aubusson palace carpet, from the estate of the 
late John R. McLean. Exhibition from May 22. 

June 2, 3 and 4, Wednesday through Friday 
afternoons. Parke-Bernet Galleries: English and 

5 American furniture and decorations from vari- 


.E! 


ous owners. Paintings by Wyant, William Mor- 

ris Hunt, Inness, Trumbull, 
} dael, Mercier, others. Prints. Persian and 
Mesopotamian pottery. Table porcelain and 
glass. Tapestries and Oriental rugs. Exhibition 
from May 27. 


Sully, Van Ruys- 


French Primitives 


Carlebach Galleries has gone primi- 
tive with a vengeance this time with a 
fullsome show of recently imported 
French paintings to keep company, un- 
til May 22, with the gallery’s usual col- 
lection of African masks and sculpture. 
Most of these amateurs-turned-profes- 
sional follow about the same pattern in 
their life stories and in their painting. 

Henri Rousseau, of course, is the best 
known. Bombois has been shown a good 
deal around 57th Street recently. The 
others have been seen less: Louis Vivin, 
Seraphine, Andre Bauchant, Narcisse 
Belle, Rene Rimbert, Jean Eve and Le- 
franc. Seraphine was an unknown char- 
woman when Wilhelm Uhde, the writer 
and collector, saw one of her paintings. 
Bauchant started painting at the age of 






F 54. Belle is even yet a Sunday painter 

MIC 2d little known in France. Rimbert 

i. & post office clerk. All these people 

S. an painting purely for their own 

AY @Pleasure, but all are outstanding, as 

nd SPTiMitives go, unusually accomplished 
. Wamtechnically A. 1. 
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Public (Pruction Sale May Q7 


~~ at [about] 3 p.m. 


THE NOTABLE 
BARBERINI-FFOULKE 


TAPESTRIES 


AND AN AUBUSSON PALACE CARPET 


Belonging to the Estate of the Late 


JOHN R. MeLEAN 


Washington, D. C. 


BY ORDER OF 
AMERICAN SECURITY AND TRUST CO., Trustee 


An outstanding collection of sixteen Paris 
Pre-Gobelins and Roman tapestries; ten 
representing scenes from the life of Queen 
Artemisia, were presented by Louis XIII of 
France to Cardinal Francesco Barberini; the 
other six, depicting events in the life of 
Constantine the Great, five of which were 
woven in the Barberini atelier in Rome. 






Send 50¢ for the Illustrated Catalogue 
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THE ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE OF NEW YORK 
SUMMER SCHOOL in Woodstock, New York 


Beginning June Ist and Ending September 30, 1948 


FOR THE MONTHS OF JUNE AND JULY 
Five Mornings a Week—Monday through Friday—8 A.M. to 1 P.M. 


Instructors Description of Class Tuition per Month 
Arnold Blanch Life Drawing, Painting and Composition . $32.00 
Fletcher Martin Life Drawing, ro and ae ; 32.00 
Paul Fiene Sculpture 32.00 


Five iieneian a Week—Monday through Friday—1: :15 to 6:15 P.M. 


Instructors Description of Class Tuition per Month 
Yasuo Kuniyoshi Life Drawing, Painting and Composition . $32.00 
Sidney Laufman Life Drawing, Painting and Composition . 32.00 


FOR THE MONTHS OF AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER 
Five Mornings a Week—Monday through Friday—8 A.M. to 1 P.M. 


Instructors Description of Class Tuition per Month 
Philip Guston Life Drawing, Painting and Composition . $32.00 
John W. Taylor Life Drawing, serge: and nee. 32.00 
Nathaniel Kaz . Sculpture 32.00 


Five Afternoons a Week—Monday through Friday—1: 15 to 6:15 P.M. 
Instructors Description of Class Tuition per Month 


Karl E. Fortess Life Drawing, Painting and Composition . $32.00 
Sigmund Menkes Life Drawing, Painting and Composition . 32.00 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 
Before May 24th—Write to Art Students League of N. Y., 215 W. 57th St., N. Y. 19 





After May 24th—Write to Art Students League of N. Y., Woodstock, Ulster Co.,N.Y. 
PAINTING - SCULPTURE - DRAMA - MUSIC - RADIO - DANCE 
Cc e e ¢ 
r Painting and Sculpture Workshops” pk 
E E 
A Special Groups in Mural Painting and Monumental a 
T Sculpture. Field Trips; Life Class. T 
: Intermediate and Advanced Classes. Six Units of Aca- : 
E _demic Credit. Leaders of Art Symposium: E 
w BEN SHAHN ROCKWELL KENT DEAN CORNWELL + w 
: For Descriptive Catalogue, write to : 
T T 
| ADELPHI COLLEGE | 
G Garden City ‘ Long Island : New York : 
PAINTING - SCULPTURE - DRAMA - MUSIC - RADIO - DANCE 





THE NORFOLK ART SCHOOL 


OF YALE UNIVERSITY 
(ELLEN BATTELL STOECKEL FOUNDATION) 
Norfolk + Connecticut 


1948 SUMMER SESSION — AUGUST 11-SEPTEMBER 15 


Individual instruction in Drawing and Painting. Limited enrollment. Tuition $75. 
A few Fellowships available for advanced students. 
Faculty: Director, Lewis E. York, Chairman, Department of Painting, Yale School of the 
Fine Arts; Herbert P. Barnett, Principal Instructor, School of the orcester Art Museum; 
Herbert J. Gute and Richard A. Rathbone, Yale School of the Fine Arts. 
For further information write to: Mrs. S. HOTCHKIsS, 
School of the Fine Arts, Yale University, New Haven, Connecticut 


SKOWHEGAN SCHOOL OF PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 


Courses by: Visiting Artists, including: 
HENRY VARNUM POOR ABRAHAM RATTNER 
WILLARD W. CUMMINGS YASUO KUNIYOSHI 
JOSE DE CREEFT WILLIAM ZORACH 
ANNE POOR KARL KNATHS 


Classes: Mural and Fresco Workshop, Drawing, Landscape, MARGUERITE ZORACH 
Still! Life, Portrait, Paint Grinding, and Sculpture. 
@ RESIDENCE AND 


BILL APPROVAL 
Opens June 28 — Request free Catalog D. 


SKOWHEGAN, MAINE 
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Regarding Boston 


By Lawrence Dame 




























Boston :—At last the Boston Institut 
of Contemporary Art presents a show 
about which there can be little ¢op. 
troversy. For it concerns the individual) 
tastes of private collectors, not the 
judgments of the Institute’s experts 
Five groups of well-heeled connpois. 
seurs present their choices. It must be 
said that in general the choices are 
good. 

Of course nobody is more acquisitive 
than your true Yankee. It has been gp 
ever since the first Pilgrims began try. 
ing to get those eagle feathers out of 
the Indians’ hair. New England homes 
of the old school are bulging with 
treasures from attic to cellar. The 
modern collector, who never throws 
anything away if he is a Yankee, finds 
difficulty in making room for more. 

Mondrian, Picasso, Rouault and 
Modigliani feature the offering of Mr, 
and Mrs. Lee A, Ault of New Canaan, 
Conn. Dr. and Mrs. MacKinley Helm 
of Brookline naturally have concen- 
trated on reflections of their many 
visits to Mexico, including works. by 
Cantu, Galvan, Orozco, Tamayo, Si- 
queiros and Meza, the latter doing a 
devastating caricature of Dr. Helm. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clay Bartlett of Man- 
chester, Vt., range from Vlaminck to 
Andy Wyeth, while Mr. and Mrs, Carter 
C. Higgins of Worcester have gone in 
heavily for Braque and Derain, with a 
Picasso still life of meaningless lines 
that would not bring $1, unsigned, at 
an auction. Lois Orswell of Narragan- 
sett, R. L, presents sculpture by La 
chaise and Lipchitz as well as paintings 
by Klee and Henry Moore. 

* * * 






At the Boston Art Club gallery, Mar- 
garet Fitzhugh Browne pulls a sur 
prise with flower paintings of rare 
delicacy and charm. Known primarily 
as a portraitist, Miss Browne turned to 
the blossoms for fun, and obviously had 
a lot of that. 

* * * 

Charm of an Alice in Wonderland 
kind also permeates the large show by 
Carol Blanchard at Margaret Brown's 
gallery. These happened to come when 
Boston was in a Gilbert & Sullivan 
mood, due to the D’Oyley Carte visit 
and great admiration has _ rightfully 
been lavished upon Miss Blanchard’ 
eerie ladies (usually herself), wanton 
dogs and birds, fantastic lovers and 
such fanciful props as balloons suspené- 
ing gondola love divans. 

* * * 

An unusually rich colorist is Hubert 
Lieberman at Boris Mirski’s. Drawing 
upon the Byzantine, Rouault and staif 
ed-glass hues, this young man has 
achieved some very luminous Wax 
crayon studies, marred only by the 
impish quality of some of his faces. 

* * * 

The Guild of Boston Artists staged 
a large group of snow paintings Wy 
Aldro T. Hibbard, in which the bas 
ball-playing dean of Rockport artists 
revealed new subtleties of handling 
masses of trees, more impressionist 
than realistic, and new preoccupatt 
with figures and other accent marks 
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FCHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


Art School on Chautauqua Lake, Chautauqua, New York 


REVINGTON ARTHUR, Director 


Instructor of PAINTING & DRAWING 
OIL e WATERCOLOR 


PORTRAIT 
LANDSCAPE 


STILL LIFE 
July 5 — August 27 


U. Courses Approved Under G.I. Bill of Rights 


Lectures. 8 weeks of Symphony Concerts. 
Opera. Theatre. All Summer Sports. N. Y. U. 
Credit Courses (July 5- Aug. 13). Reserva- 
tions should be made immediately. For Arts 
& Crafts Catalog and other information 


Write: MRS. L. H. HARTZELL, Secretary, 
CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK. 


Sketching on Lake Erie 


PROFESSIONAL 
PALETTE 


99 
is a subtle art? 
—(Michel Pasquier 


Not with color 
but with fragrance 
Michel Pasquier 
Professional Perfumer 
creates a masterpiece in perfume 


TOBRUK 1 For watercolor and tempera painting, this beautiful white 


strong steel palette is designed for hard practical use. 

; Plenty of wells for colors. Large deep mixing dishes. 

Write for free purse-size flacon ’ Not a corner that can’t be easily wiped clean. Steep edges 
of this rare perfume. : to prevent capillary crawling of paint. Smoothly coated 
with a very carefully selected white enamel for accurate 


MICHEL PASQUIER color comparison and easy cleaning. 
15 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. Write for descriptive folder. 


Distributorships available. 
Manufactured by— 


VORTOX COMPANY e Claremont, California 





COURSES 


FINE ARTS 
PORTRAITURE 
LANDSCAPE 
ILLUSTRATION 
COMMERCIAL ART 
ADVERTISING 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


SAN DIEGO SCHOOL of ARTS & CRAFTS 


ORREN R. LOUDEN, Director 


6063 Le Jolla Boulevard La Jolla, Calif. 
Telephone G5-6632 









the hans hofmann school of fine art 
52 west Sth street e new york city e phone gramercy 7-3491 


summer session 
personally conducted 
by mr. hofmana 
approved under G. 1. bill of rights 


provincetown, mass. 
june 14-sept.4 








SUMMER 1948 


STANFORD 


UNIVERSITY 


FOR DETAILS WRITE TO EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
SUMMER QUARTER, STANFORD UNIVERSITY, CAL. 


JUNE 17-AUG. 28 UNIVERSITY COURSES IN ART: 


Painting, Drawing, Art History and 
Art Education Given by the Follow- 
ing Regular Faculty Members and 
Visiting Professors: 


Czaja, Mendelowitz, Mitchell, 
Refregier, Rogers ...... 


CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
AT BEAUTIFUL CORONADO ISLAND 


MONTY DRAWING 
ON THE PACIFIC OCEAN PAINTING 
15 Miles to Old Mexico SCULPTURE 
L FW : S “APPROVED FOR VETERANS” MURAL & 
Summer Watercolor Seminar COMMERCIAL 
DIRECTOR 692 MARGARITA AVE., CORONADO, CALIF. ARTS 





SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


“The Leading School of Modern 
Art.” Approved for the educa- 


tion of Veterans under the 
Bill of Rights. 

Ozenfant Teaching 
208 E. 20th St., New York 3 


MILLS COLLEGE SUMMER SESSION 


3 JULY - 14 AUGUST 


G. I. 







Cc REATIVE F. CARLTON BALL.......... Jewelery & Seventies PAINT WITH 
ART WILLIAM. A. GAW. 22222222222... 'SPetmting ~=FELIX RUVOLO 
WORKSHOP {ise “Scnutz. 2222222222... Omare"Wosting Guest Instructor 


Chairman: WILLIAM A. GAW 
Por catalogue write to: OFFICE OF SUMMER SESSION, MILLS COLLEGE, OAKLAND 13, CALIF. 


STUDIO 


FIVE 


School of 
Creative Painting 


Summer Session — June 14-Sept. 4 
11 Brewster Street 
Provincetown, Mass. 
Kenneth Campbell—Giglio Dante 


For catalog write—Studio Five, 5 Otis Place, Boston 8, Mass. 











The Modern Artist Speaks ~ 
[Continued from page 16] t 


than a little tempest would wa 
but without first reporting the 
what and where of the speakers 
their charges; she identifies the formal 
only as “a local group.” a 
* * * 
PAUL BurRLIn:—‘“It has _ been 

for some time that Modern Art 
reached an honorable and distinguish 
maturity. And in the passage of tin 


it has carried its challenge throughoy ALED 
the world without apology, refusing 
be intimidated by the morticians of ths 
hinterland who would dictate its taste§ 97 Spr 
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blood-brother, the right. Their ¢ 
speculative thoughts of man, for this 
PAINT 
telpiece is finished. For today ma 
Apt 
action. We must use them both. * * * 
speculate upon him, or with him? * * 
permanent idea for a unity of liberal 
Stuart Davis:—‘“It is clear that the 
for 
the concern of everybody. The attacks 


* * * Modern painting is the bulws d 
of the individual creative expressioy 
aloof from the political left and it 

mon dictates, if effective, would & Ok 
stroy the artist. ... 

“The modern artist is aware of the AR 
is not the age of tranquility. Titillati 
kiss-mummy pictures are no longer ac} (Jas; 
ceptable. The prissy decor of the man AND 
looks to his dynamic heroes—the spir. ee 
itual hero as the man of contemplation BOUI 
and the dynamic hero as the man ¢ 

“You must not lose the creative art 
ist, for culturally he has a directiva 
power. If it were not true, why ever 
Would it be too much to hope that 
what we are witnessing tonight with 
this forum could be the germ of 
forces where the modern artist mightWALI 
find a home—a home that would hk usr 
a clearinghouse of cultural ideas?” Paint 
purpose.of this meeting is specific to 
recent attacks on Modern Art, but it 
has broader implications which make it} 
are not simple expressions of critical 
opinion, but contain proposals to control y | 
and direct the artist’s freedom of be# » 


lief, thought and expression. * * * Ing 0 


this way they have affinity with thej © 
direction of the Un-American Activi-§ ® 
ties Committees, and the Moscow art 3Riv 
purges, which from different motives 
seek to control creative ideas for u- 
terior purposes. * * * 

“In fact, the arguments of the at 
tacks are identical in substance with 
those used against the artists by Mos 
cow. These are, ‘separating art from 
the people,’ and ‘unintelligibility.’ A lot 
of popular support can be rallied around Fir 
these ancient slogans by haters off ™ 
Modern Art and reactionaries of every 
kind. 

“T am fully aware that the authoms§} Julio 
of these attacks disclaim any intet]] Aug. 
tion of censorship or interference with} City, 


free expression. They even profess oF 
be ‘supporters’ of Modern Art and dis 
avow any reactionary purpose. But these Us 
protestations of innocence after the fatt 
are not convincing. I do not propose ®§ 
document these remarks by quotations AR} 
from the guilty parties, but one shot 
paragraph from Emily Genauer’s Seudi 
World-Telegram page of Feb. 17, aor 
makes her position clear. The colum# 
is devoted to admiring praise of 
Boston Institute’s announcement of & 
death of Modernism and she says, 

The Art Diget 
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Painting, 
Illustration, 
Design, 
Degree 
Courses 


SUMMER 
LANDSCAPE 


_scnoot OF 
TFINE AND zzz 
‘SAPPLIED ART =: 


ALEXANDER BOWER, Director 
Catalog on request to 

97 Spring Street, Portland 3, Maine 

we Approved under G.I. Bill 


7 M°CRADY 


‘s ART SCHOOL 


PAINT IN THE FRENCH QUARTER 
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=a Classes in Fine and Applied Art 
lon AND TEMPERA JOHN McCRADY 
_ ca [WATER COLOR JOSEPH DONALDSON 
Spit Approved under G.I. Bill of Rights 

sy ONls9g BOURBON ST., NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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Paint on Long Beach Island- 
PLEASONTON ART CLASSES 


Ruth C. Pleasanton 
JULY ist THRU SEPTEMBER 
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Landscape Resssience Still Life 
> that ‘Advanced Students. Beginners. 
- with Write for Circular: 













215 Belvoir Ave., BEACH HAVEN, N. J. 


aulace BASSFORD 


INSTRUCTION IN FIGURE, LANDSCAPE 
Paint in world-famous art colony, 
Provincetown, Massachusetts 


June 15th to September Ist 
(limited classes) 
for folder . . . Sec'y, R.R. #1, Box 257 
Norwalk, n. 


Joseph Hovell 


Sculpture Studio 


PRIVATE & CLASS 
DAY & EVE. INSTRUCTION 


3 Riverside Drive,N.Y. SC.4-6252 


kN 
i SCOTT CARBEE 


28th aoa 
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SUMMER TERM 
A lot JUNE 21 - AUG. 13 
nd FALL TERM SEPT. 27 
row Fine Arts, Commercial Art, Airbrush. Individual 
rs of pete Catalog AD. Jessica M. Carbee, Director 









26 MASS. AVE. at BOYLSTON ST.. BOSTON: 









Julio de Diego Painting Classes, July 5 to 
Aug. 6 in the old mining town of Central 
Gity, Colorado, during Opera Festival. 
Write for information to 
Vance Kirkland, Director 
University ef Denver School of Art 
Denver, Colorado 


[ATIsTS STUDIO FOR RENT 


30’ x 30’ plus living quarters 
.. 2-3, ites, shower, etc-$400 for 3 
or oe months. Situated in park near sandy 

Ocean beach. Suitable for classes as more 
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f fooms in main house. 
a Location: York Harbor, Mai 
of ‘Write L. Richter, 705 Paxinosa, Easton, Pa. 
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the first round in the battle which a 
number of critics and artists, all of 
them supporters or practitioners of the 
modern, have been waging against the 
proponents of unintelligibility in art, 
is-won’ * * * 


“Now I want to say a few words 
about the charge that abstract art is 
unintelligible, Which is one of the means 
used to discredit the artist with the 
public. They state it speaks a ‘private 
language.’ I state from personal knowl- 
edge that it speaks a universal lan- 
guage. There is nothing private about 
experience with the relations of Size, 
Shape and Color, because considera- 
tion of them is essential in the most 
elementary routine day-to-day activi- 
ties. Since everybody is keenly aware 
of these relations, and since they are 
the language of Abstract Art, it is clear 
that no question of private language is 
present. But that ideas expressed in 
this universal language can be unin- 
telligible to some people is certainly 
true. It is true of Abstract Art, as it is 
true of ideas in every field of human 
activity. 

“It is generally accepted that to un- 
derstand a thing, a certain aptitude, 
education and experience with it are 
required. Art is no exception to this 
rule. What is relevant is not that so 
many people do not understand Ab- 
stract Art, but that so many do. And 
this number will grow, as it has, in 
proportion to the facilities available 
for its public dissemination.” 


Bulliet “Retires” 
[Continued from page 7] 


an art column in the Daily News and 
the Art DIGEST, complete a book on 
modern art called The Eccentrics for 
Macmillan, and deliver. occasional lec- 
tures. Here is the way the veteran 
critic explains his future: 

“Ignoring, with a sigh, the magazine 
advertisements luring me to California 
sunshine, I expect to remain in wind- 
swept Chicago until the Russian atom 
bomb hits John Storrs’ lovely bronze 
lady atop the Board of Trade Building. 
After that, try to reach me through 
your favorite Spiritualistic medium. 

“While leisure may not be all it is 
cracked up to be, apt to invite to lazi- 
ness instead of turning out copy by the 
bale, I hope to beat the rap by dodging 
the lure to look leisure in its charming 
face. Besides, a group of my theatrical 
press agent friends have presented me 
with a brand-new typewriter. 

“As for my ‘credo,’ it will be to con- 
tinue my conviction that art is abund- 
antly worthwhile, not only in the pat- 
tern of everyday living but in the en- 
thusiastic enjoyment of’ the rare and 
the strange. I hope to continue to bat- 
tle against phony modernism with the 
same zest I have experienced in trying 
to discriminate between the vital and 
the imitative in the creations of times 
past. 

“Peyton, Sr., and I were young to- 
gether in the days when only a few of 
us were crusading for free art expres- 
sion against the hide-bound conserva- 
tive museums, exhibition galleries, art 
schools and art publications.” 

In other words, the old war-horse, 
having run a winning race, can’t get 
the smell of battle out of his nostrils. 





IN SCENIC COLORADO 


Vacation while you study, under a 
master teacher, MARIO BACCHELLI. 
Come for one or two weeks or for 
the summer session, June 30 to Aug. 
5. Life, Oil, Water Color. Helpful 
criticism, individualized instruction. 
Spacious new Art Building com- 
mands a magnificent panorama of 
the Rockies. 


Send for bulletin 


LORETTO HEIGHTS COLLEGE 


Loretto (Suburban Denver), Colorado 


UMBERTO 


ROMANO 


cian SCHOOL 
OF ART 


East Gloucester, Mass. 
Telephone: 3739W 

EAST GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
APPROVED UNDER G. I. BILL OF RIGHTS 


JULY - AUGUST 
NORTON SUMMER TERM 
TWELVE WEEKS 
SCHOOL COURSE BEGINNING 


MAY 31st. WRITE 

FOR INFORMATION. 

W. PALM BEACH 
FLORIDA 





“Study Art Waite Vacationing" 


EUGENE SPIRO 


ILSE WEISSMANN - GLASSEL 
HELLA ARENSEN 


High class accommodation and excellent food @ Beautiful 
mountain spot © Courses from July Ist until Labor Day. 
Write for Booklet, Fred W. Glassel, Callicoon, WN. Y. 


Noank Art School. . 


Creative landscape and “ 


figure painting. ......¢ 
June 26 to August 28 R 


WALT KILLAM 


Box One Noank, Conn. 


PAIN 


‘ . at the Rutledge Bate Summer School in histerie 
Rockport, Mass. Stimulating, colorful surroundings. Whether 
experienced or beginner, you'll receive sympathetic instree 
tlon from Mr. Bate, noted painter and teacher. For FREE 
Iilustrated folder, write: Rutledge Bate, Pratt Institets, 
Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, WN. Y. G.I. Approved. 





AND ENJOY A 
VACATION, TOO! 








PAINTING CLASS 
GEORGE PICKEN 


JULY and AUGUST 


BERKSHIRE MUSEUM 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


mm GO OUTDOOR PAINTING 
WITH WILLIAM FISHER 


SHORT TRIPS NEAR N. Y. ALL DAY 
Wed. & Sun. & Saturday Afternoons 
May 1 to November 12 
For further information write 


8th STREET ART SCHOOL 


33 W. 8th St., N.Y.C. GRamercy 5-7159 


LEARN PAINTING 


with YUN GEE 


Famous American — Paris Recognition 


Private instruction only— 
results excellent 


51 E. 10 Street — Call evenings OR 4-0351 
31 
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- merican | 
Nv School 
3410 BWAY.,N.Y.+LO 8-3960: 


_ SUMMER CLASSES—FINE: 
ARTS, ADVERTISING ARTS : 


JULIAN LEVI 
M. PETER PIENING 
GORDON SAMSTAG 
RAPHAEL SOYER 
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THE CLAREMONT 


SUMMER SESSION 


Graduate Institute of Art 


June 21 - July 30, 1948 
AN INTEGRATED PROGRAM OF APPLIED 
ART, ART HISTORY AND AESTHETICS 
MittarD SHEETS, Director 
Sueo Serisawa....Landscape and Figure Paintin 
McFee..Figure Painting and Still Life 
Albert Stewart ... Sculpture 
Richard Petterson ....Ceramics 
lh IED TOU. «, cocevcitasnccastopenoosenion Design 
ichard Stephens..............-....0000+ Commercial Art 
For Information Write 
Director of Summer Session 
Harper Hall Claremont, California 


D. MARGUERITE HUGHES 


former assistant of George Elmer Browne, N.A. 


LANDSCAPE CLASS 


July and August © Provincetown, Mass. 


To June 15 write: 
540 S. Berendo Street, Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


STUDIO-SCHOOL of ADVERTISING ART 


Individual training. Expert faculty. Practical 
courses Commercial Art, Design, Advertising 
& Fashion Illustration, Drawing, Costume & 
Millinery Design. 10 yrs. placement of gradu- 
ates. Summer Term: June 14. Fall Term: 
Sept. 7. Write for Catalog. 
ISABEL AFFLECK, Director 
229 East 6th Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 














HARRY ENGEL 


ART SCHOOL 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 


JUNE 14th - SEPT. 3rd 
For Catalog Write: 
HARRY ENGEL 
Indiana University Bloomington, Ind. 










Summer School of Portrait Painting 
pane MASSACHUSETTS 


ON CAPE COD 

JUNE 27 TO SEPTEMBER 1 
For Further Information and Catalogue Address: ROSA LEE, 
c/o Hoffman Studio, 167 Wo. Clark St., Chicago 1, ti. 


ARCHIPENKO 


Art School, 224 w. 4th St., N.Y.C. WA. 4-4815 


REGISTER 


wowror 9 UM MER 


Sculpture - Painting - Drawing - Ceramic - Carving 
AFTER MAY Ist write: WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 


New Conway Art School 


conducted by 


W. LESTER STEVENS, N.A. 
at Conway, Mass. May 1 to November 1 





The landscape school which is different 
Approved under G. I. Bill of Rights 
Address: W. Lester Stevens, Cricket Hill, Conway, 








West Coast Schools 


Headline names have a way of flour- 
ishing on the West Coast, and art is 
attracting its share of them among 
the guest teachers in the summer art 
schools. The big California School of 
Fine Arts, which is maintained by the 
San Francisco Art Association and af- 
filiated with the University of Cali- 
fornia, will play host to William Stan- 
ley Hayter and his wife, Helen Phillips 
(an alumnus of the School, scheduled 
to teach sculpture), and Edward Wes- 
ton, who will join the 20 members of 
the regular teaching staff for the six- 
weeks summer session. 

Hayter will, of course, conduct classes 
in experimental techniques of print 
making. In addition, he will be in charge 
of painting classes restricted to artists 
and advanced students, and give a 
weekly lecture on the theories of space, 
the functions of line, automatism and 
inspiration in contemporary art. Weston 
will participate in the photography pro- 
gram—technique and theory, zone sys- 
tem of exposure, development and print- 
ing—at his Carmel] studio. 

Among the other 20 day classes are 
landscape, figure and watercolor paint- 
ing, various drawing classes, advertis- 
ing layout, illustration, ceramics, de- 
sign and color, sculpture, and jewelry 
design, In addition, there are nine night 
courses. (June 21-July 30.) 


* * * 


Across the Bay in Oakland, a Cre- 
ative Art Workshop stressing new ideas 
and techniques in the arts and crafts, 
is one of the eleven programs of study 
offered in the Mills College summer 
school. The workshop is a broad one, 
including painting, metalwork and jew- 
elry, pottery and weaving, designed for 
artists, educators and laymen, plus 
children’s classes in creative design 
and craft. 

Felix Ruvolo, who will instruct adults 
in casein, oil and watercolor tech- 
niques, and ‘Rex Mason, in charge of 
the children’s workshops, have been 
added to the regular faculty which in- 
cludes William Gaw, F. Carlton Ball 
and Ilse Schulz, all well-known in their 
fields. (July 3-August 14.) 


* * * 


Frederic Taubes will be in charge of 
the 1948 Summer Institute of the Fine 
Arts Gallery of San Diego, suspended 
last year because of the move back to 
the permanent quarters in Balboa Park 
after war-time displacement. An ex- 
tensive program is planned in oil and 
watercolor painting, painter’s workshop 
practices, aesthetics and ceramics. 
Taubes himself will teach oil painting 
and the workshop course which empha- 
sizes the material characteristics of 
paint and the various media, prepara- 
tion of canvas, color study, studio prac- 
tice and finishing frames. He will be 
assisted by Donald Pierce in the water- 
color classes, and John Dirks and Mar- 
garet Loring will teach ceramics. Paint- 
ing classes will be held outdoors, others 
in the newly completed workshop next 
to the Fine Arts Gallery. (June 17- 
July 17.) 

* * oa 

Millard Sheets, who is in charge of 
the Institute of Art at the Claremont 
(Calif.) Summer Session, has announced 

















COURSES BY MAIL in 
modern, crea. 
Painting, Modelling, Drawing ha 


RALPH M. PEARSO 










‘ 
Author: The New Art Education, £ ES 
encing American Pictures (Harpers), 

OBJECTIVES 
Free emotional expression In color. 
Dramatic expression of form. Lan 


Re-creation instead of copying. 
Resurrection of native design 
Designed realism instead of naturalign, 
Civilized excitement in art. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP ... . Nyack, Wy. 
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‘ar,HO 
‘ev, HOLLYWOC 
7% ART CENTER Se | 
1905 N. Highland Ave., A 
Henry Lovins, Director Study 
Outdoor Sketching In DAY & EVENING ¢ Nati 
SCENIC HOLLYWOOD HILLS  gs7. DES., FASH. shop 
Pe Be * COM’L ART, INTER. DE SU 
Dormitory for Women CERAMICS & a 
— for Veterans CARTOONING & ANIMaAT 
Instructors DRAWING 
& PAINT 16 Deus 


Fall Semester opens August 30, | 
Address Registrar 


TAOS VALLEY ART SCHOO 


LOUIS RIBAK, Director 


Approved under G. I. Bill of Right 
All year ‘round school 
Box 891 Taos, New 


OREGON 


MUSEUM ART SCHOO 


DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 
14 INSTRUCTORS 


FA 
WEST PARK AT MADIS0 Jui 


Sumn 
Landscape, 
Practlea 
Commer 


CATALOG PORTLAND 5, OREGO Jane 
REGISTRATION NOW OPEN FOR FALL 3 R T 
JULY - AUGUST - 1948 ine 


THE CAPE SCHOOL |M 


OF ART . 
HENRY HENSCHE, Instructor | | 
AL 


Veterans can study here under G.I. Bill 
PROVINCETOWN, MASS. 
Address the Secretary. 


JON CORBINO/ 


Private Criticism 
Personal Instruction ages 
For Information Write 


5 MARMION WAY - ROCKPORT, M. 


PQ 


T. 

R} PAINTING - LITHOGRAPHY i 
O} GEMCUTTING - DESIGN 

Y] METAL WORK - CERAMICS Hip. , 

. CREATIVE PHOTOGRAPH Ig 
GORGE ART SCHOOL 

CANON City, COLORAD 0 
BUTERA SCHOOL ¢ 

FINE ARTS 4 | 


FINE AND COMMERCIAL . 
SMALL GROUPS—INDIVIDUAL INSTR 
BASIC COURSE FOR BEGINNERS 
Veterans Accepted 
Write for Catalogue A.D. RT § 
240 HUNTINGTON AVE., BOSTON 15, 
LIC. COMM. OF MASS. DEP’T. OF EDUCATION 


The Art Dig 








— that two visitors, Artist Sueo Serisawa 
and Richard Stephens (director of the NEW HOPE 
nn Academy of Advertising Art in San 
. 3 Francisco), will join the regular Scripps 
3 R T S Cc H 0 0 L College faculty, which includes Henry SCHOOL 
E ESSEX, CONNECTICUT Lee McFee, Albert Stewart, Richard 
Petterson and Jean Goodwin Ames. 
Figure & Portrait: Graduate and undergraduate work in OF ART 
W. Langdon Kihn painting, ceramics, design, sculpture 


Landscape: Guy Wiggins and advertsiing is offered to a limited NEW HOPE, PENNA. 
in All Mediums enrollment of 150 students, all of whom JUNE 27-SEPT. 6 


must participate in the morning dis- : 
June 14th to Sept. 15th cussion groups which dominate the In- oe McClellan, Director 
stitute. (June 21-July 30. 
, N hte a ’ ' * * e ’ 408 E. COURT ST., DOYLESTOWN 


The Coronado (Calif.) School of Fine PENNA. 
: Arts announces a summer watercolor 
6) - 


seminar under the direction of Rexford BROOKLYN MUSEUM 


at Orleans Brandt, president of the California Wa- A R T S C 4 Oo Oo L 
. men ART tercolor Society, assisted by three other Painting © Drawing © Illustration 
cag Academy of Inc. nationally known watercolorists. The Grebenak * Os wer Erawtord 9 
or Study Advertising Art and Painting. regular schedule in drawing and paint- Request free Circular "DS" 
Go Nationally known Instructors. Work- ing from life, and in. the commercial Registration, June 14. G.I. A coval. 
SH 


shop for Teachers. Special rates for arts, will continue as usual. (June 28- Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 17. 
ER. DEQ 
a SUMMER COURSES August 13.) 
Mian write for information ; ieee XAVIER GONZALEZ 


ALNTI Up in Seattle, the Burnley School of 
, 1 pre Deve mr. eee arene 2s te. Art and Design continues its regular WILL TEACH PAINTING AT 


classes in every phase of art instruc- Wellfleet, Cape Cod, Mass. 
TRAPHAGEN SCHOOL tion throughout the summer months. JULY ist - AUGUST 31st 

Fine arts students are given thorough For Information Write 
OF FASHION ForReselts | training in fundamentals as well as_ | Xavier Gonzélez. 27 W. 67th St., N. Y. 23 


poateing oor ia Life Dividends advanced problems in composition, color 
SIX WEEKS’ SUMMER 


SPECIAL COURSES FOR TEACHERS and design in all media. Life classes, { 

cemeatonel =» all a wy daily sketching, portrait, figure and still f THURN SCHOOL 

low. Send for Cireslar 37. Phone ce. 5-2077.| life painting in oils are taught by Lucy | a OF MODERN ART 
N, 1680 Broadway (524 St.) New York 19 | Atkinson and Jacob Elshin, while wa- "te «Be CE. Gloucester, Mass. 


myev 


tercolor painting and composition is 


; s : . = Summer Session 
rr rr ees.) See He erection of Paul imme. 7 June 21 to Sept. 10 


Summer classes at Marblehead, Mass. creme ; Nei Enter any time 
landscape, portrait, still life—June 15 to Sept. 15. A new school specializing in com- Fey 


: Approved under G. 1. Bill of Rights 
400) Winter school in Philadelphia mercial art, the Art League of Cali- 
Practical courses in all branches of Fine and fornia, opened in San Francisco on THE OGUNQUIT SCHOOL OF 
SES ff Commercial Art. G.1. approved. Day or evening. : 
FLORENCE V. CANNO! May 1. Enrollment will be continuous PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
a ON, Director . . : 

{ADISC Jane Ast: 10 S$. 18th Street, Phila. 3, Pa. for certificate and diploma courses in OGUNQUIT ¢ MAINE 
OREGO Jane 1st: 187 Washington St., Marblehead, Mass. day and evening classes. Among the Approved under G. 1. Bill of Rights 
: subjects offered are anatomy, art analy- | Robert Laurent - William von 1 Schlegell 

RT BA R N sc H 00 : sis, color, design, figure sketching, ad- July 5th to August 27th 

ine and commercial art vertising analysis, consumer appea l Write for et. woe Y SCHLEGELL 


studies, direct mail, illustration, lay- 
OL ee out techniques, lettering, outdoor ad- 


sor | | emma, form lume 7. joty 17 vertising, package and product design. | KANSAS CITY ART INSTITUTE 


1. Bil ALT LAKE CITY wee AND SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


Orren Louden’s San Diego School ae as an = Pog ete is 

of Arts and Crafts, in La Jolla, goes modernized. Latest equipment. Dormitories. Day, night 

Study this Summer on Cape Cod full steam ahead during the Summer and summer classes. 10 acre campus. Catalog on request. 

ALY Garnsworth term with the same 18 classes that are Dept. 14, K. C. Art Institute, K. C. 2, Mo. 
Ni é e ‘ iy offered in the Fall, Winter and Spring 
SCHOOL OF ART semesters. With a few exceptions, they 


JULY TO SEPTEMBER are approved for veterans, and are WATERCOLOR 


Approved res Bill — Public Law 346 and 16 part of the requirements for three- Instruction by 
wore wucmEnnen” Bor 7a ane a Si year courses in Fine Arts, Landscape, 


Portraiture and Illustration, and the RUTH HAMMOND 
> Mi PORTRAIT PAINTING *_ ‘wo-year courses in Professional Ad- Sethe tk % ken tenes Roches: then. 


Taught in the Traditional Manner vertising and Illustration and Commer- (Rear 105 Main St.) 
APHY CLASSES JULY - AUGUST int BEF, re 


SIGN ELECT CO-ED ENROLLMENT (Bookie) | Glady Cot ws SUMMER IN BEAUTIFUL PUGET SOUND | 
Until June 15th—address : | 
MICS ED 


OPPENHEIM, Instr., 64 W. 9 St., N.¥.C. i for BURNLEY SCHOOL 
\PHLICOLONY eres SF Ast Ant St Nios Lee si 

ADs Eton  Chdvortioing Gat ® 

OC KPORT . mass. 250 West 90th St., Cor. B'way, N. Y. C. sos ene, seam Fine 7 
- PAINTING CLASS For Summer Courses 
"i JULY AND AUGUST Register Now 

ART PAMERON BURNSIDE PAINTING © DRAWING © GRAPHICS LANDSCAPE 
APPLY SCULPTURE * ILLUSTRATION PAINTING COURSE JULY AUGUST 


: 10 SOUTH 18th STREET Day and Evening Classes IN PROVINCETOWN MASS. SPRING 
NERS PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. Saturday Classes AND FALL IN NEW YORK 


— | gmeerecee | ARTHUR SILZ 
a are Oa ae ro tise ba: Write for Catalogue 
East ry 


bee ceas arene See Fates, 16 ae or Call sc. 4-9518 204 E. 12 ST. mEW YeRK 3 
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Personal Instruction by 


BRACKMAN 


Summer Painting Classes 
June 28—September 3 


For information kindly write 


Noank, Conn. Tel. Mystic 368 





PENNSYLVANIA 
ACADEMY OF THE 


FINE ARTS 
SUMMER SCHOOLS 


CHESTER SPRINGS, PA—JUNE 14 TO SEPT. 4— 
Professional instruction in painting and sculpture. Posing 
out-of-doors, animal sculpture, lithography, landscape 
classes. Sports. For information write Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, Chester Springs, Pa. 


PHILADELPHIA—JUNE 14 TO JULY 24—An intensive 
six weeks’ course in painting and illustration. For 
information write Curator, Pennsylvania Academy of 
the Fine Arts, Broad and Cherry Sts., Phila. 2, Pa. 


Distinguished faculties 
Credit toward B.F.A., M.F.A. degrees. 


ROCKPORT ART SCHOOL 


JULY & AUGUST at Rockport, Mass. 


GEORGE MORRISON 
ALBERT KRESCH 


For further information write 


George Morrison, 
15 Leroy Street, New York 14, N. Y. 


After June Ist, ROCKPORT, MASS. 








THE 


SUMMER SCHOOL of PAINTING 


SAUGATUCK, MICHIGAN 
38t'year © JUNE 28-SEPTEMBER 4 


LARGE FACULTY of ARTIST-INSTRUCTORS 


IN GRAPHIC ARTS 
PAINTING UNIQUE 
CRAFTS LOCATION 


VETERAN APPROVED . SEND FOR FOLDER 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOL 
TEACHING: DRAWING, PAINTING AND SCULPTURE 
Places available in commercial classes. 
A@illated with George Washington University 
Write for Catalogue 
17th St. & N. Y. Ave., Washington 6, D. C. 





A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


BERKSHIRE SUMMER SESSION 
in collaboration with the Berkshire Museum 


8-WEEK COURSE — JUNE 28-AUGUST 21 


Life Drawing — Landscape and Figure Painting —Sculpture— 


Graphic Arts — Anatomy — Design — Perspective 
For registration and catalog, write Russell T. Smith, 
Head of School, Berkshire Museum, Pittsfield, Mass. 





CHAUTAUQUA ART CENTER 


REVINGTON ARTHUR 


OIL and WATERCOLOR 

N.Y. Univ. Credit. Summer Sports. Sympb. Orch. 

Juty 5 Tro Serr. @ For Catatoc D Warrs 
MRS. L. H. HARTZELL, Sec’y 

CHAUTAUQUA NEW 


YORK 
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Where to Show 


Offering suggestions to artists who wish 
to exhibit in regional, state or national 
shows. Societies, museums and individ- 
uals are asked to co-operate in keeping 
this column up to date.—The Editor. 


NATIONAL SHOWS 


Hendersonville, N. C. 


4TH NATIONAL ART EXHIBITION. Aug. 
11. Artists Colony. Prizes: cash awards 
and week of study in 1949. For entry 
blanks and further information write 
Huckleberry Mountain Workshop-Camp, 
Hendersonville. 


Newport, R. I. 


37TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Art Asso- 
ciation of Newport. Open to living Amer- 
ican artists. Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, 
drawing, prints, small sculpture. Jury. Fee 
$1 to non-members. Entry cards due June 
12. Work due June 19. For further infor- 
mation write Art Assoc. of Newport, 76 
Bellevue Ave. 


Norfolk, Va. 


TIDEWATER ART COMPETITION & EX- 
HIBITION. Oct. 3-31. Norfolk Museum. 
Open to all artists 18 yrs. of age or older. 
Media: oil, watercolor, black & white; not 
over 48” in height or width. Subject mat- 
ter: any artistic representation or inter- 
pretation of any contemporary or histori- 
cal aspect of the Va.-N. C. Tidewater scene. 
Jury. Prizes total $200, purchases. Entry 
ecards due Sept. 10. Work due Sept. 15. 
For further information write Edward M. 
Davis 3rd, Dir., Norfolk Museum, Yar- 
mouth St. & Mowbray Arch. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
3RD INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 
CONTEMPORARY SCULPTURE, SAM- 


UEL MEMORIAL FUND. May 15-Sept. 11, 
1949. Philadelphia Museum of Art. Open 
to all sculptors. Submit photographs of 
completed work, executed since 1940; clos- 
ing date Jan. 15, 1949. Committee of Se- 
lection. Exhibition by invitation only. 
$65,000 in commissions and purchases. For 
further information write Committee of 
Selection, Fairmount Park Art Assoc. Mu- 


seum of Art, Parkway & 26th St., Phila- 
delphia 30, Pa. 
Santa Paula, Calif. 
12TH ANNUAL ART EXHIBITION. Aug. 
13-22. Santa Paula Chamber of Com- 
merce. Open to all artists. Media: oil, 


watercolor, pastel. Prizes total $725. Hand- 
ling fee 50c. Work due Aug. 3, sent to 
Brugger Forwarding Service, 1128 S. West- 
ern Ave., Los Angeles 6, Calif. For fur- 
ther information write Florence V. May- 
berry, Chamber of Commerce, Santa Paula. 


REGIONAL SHOWS 


Canton, Ohio 


FALL REGIONAL EXHIBITION. Sept. 19- 
Oct. 15. Canton Art Institute. Open to Ohio 
artists of Stark & adjoining counties. 
Media: oil, watercolor, pastel, tempera, 
sculpture. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $3 artist mem- 
bership or $1 per entry. Work due Sept. 
1-4. For entry cards and further informa- 
tion write Hugh Olmes, Dir., Canton Art 
Inst., 1717 Market Ave. N. 


Chicago, Ml. 


EXHIBITION MOMENTUM. July 15-Aug. 
28. Roosevelt College. Open to all artists 
of Chicago and vicinity of 100 mile radius. 
All media. Jury. Prizes & purchases, En- 
try cards due June 7. Work received June 
7-19. For further information write Ex- 
hibition Momentum, 430 S. Michigan Blvd., 
Chicago. 


Columbus, Ohio 


24TH ANNUAL CIRCUIT EXHIBITION 
OHIO WATERCOLOR SOCIETY. Nov. 
1948-July 1949. Columbus Gallery of Fine 
Arts. Open to present & former residents 
of Ohio. Media: watercolor, gouache. Jury. 
Prizes. Fee $3 including membership. En- 
try cards due Sept. 28. Work due Oct. 2. 
Entry cards, dues, requests for further 
information sent to Harriet Dunn Camp- 
bell, Sect’y, 3000 W. Broad St. 


Denver, Colo. 


54TH ANNUAL. July-Aug. Denver Art Mu- 
seum. Open to all Western artists. Media: 
painting, drawing, printmaking, sculpture, 
ceramics. Prizes total $1000. Work due 
June 12, addressed to Chappell House 
Branch, 1300 Logan St. For further in- 
formation write Denver Art Museum. 


Detroit, Mich. 


2ND ANNUAL EXHIBITION MICHIGAN 
WATERCOLOR SOCIETY. June 10-July 
11. Detroit Institute of Arts. Open to 
former and present Michigan residents. 
Media: transparent and opaque watercolor. 
Jury. Merit awards. Fee $1 members; $2 
non-members, Entry cards due May 15. 
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PAINTING Design, W 

SCULPTURE - DRAWMe _ 

DESIGN * COMMERCIAL Agr uel 
Cotalogve Uns Regal 


HENRIK MARTIN MAYER, D 
* 
25 Atheneum Square, North Hartford, Connection 
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For Colo 
JOHN HERROWx4 
ART SCHOOL|:: 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Sculpture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Traini 
Confers B.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 


DONALD M. MATTISON, Director 
HORSE ISLAND fony'e3, ci 


Figure & Landscape—Oil & Waterec 


11 Weeks— June 23 to Sept. 7, 1 
Students may enter classes first of any 
For further information, write 


Loran F. Wilford oe. we a R 


si 


F 
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THE INSTITUTE... .. 
or ae | ; oo 


Jane 28 thre Ang. 6, 1: 


Fine Arts, Industr 
Art, Advertising 
Teacher Training. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, Illinols, Bar 


Mile. NANTISTA 
EUROPEAN ARTIST, 5 


recently returned after 10. r 
exhibitions and teaching in Paris, 
Rome, and Milan, is available for 
ART INSTRUCTION AND TEACHING 
Private or group classes. Afternoons or evenings. 


Contact Mile. Nantista, 
230 East 15th St., New York 3, NW. Y. GR. 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


of ART 


CALIFORNIA COLLEGE OF ARTS AND Ci 
- BROADWAY AT COLLEGE 
OAKLAND 18 © CALIFOR 


Summer Session 1948 
July 5-August 13 
WRITE FOR CATALOG 


ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. Louis, 


Professional training leading 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, ip R 
Illustration, Advertising Art, D ce 

sign, Fashion Illustration, 
Teacher Course. Stud 
live in supervised residences 
joy many University activities. 


For information, address: 
Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, R 


145: 
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School of Design for 
104th YEAR. Textile 
commercial illustration, ad 
tising art, art education, i, 
ion design, fashion illustr 
ainting, interior decof 
Crates. Diploma and 
courses. Day, evenif 

day classes. Residences. mi 


1326_N. Brood Stredh 
Phila. 21, Pe. Mag 
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SUMMER SCHOOL DIRECTORS: 


Now is the time to plan your ® 
School advertising. For best resum 
America’s “Art School Director 
rates, 116 E. 59th St., New 


The Art Ui 
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HjuUNE 21—JULY 30 


8 Water Color, Landscape, Life, Sculpture, Fashion 
Ceramics, Enameling, Interior Design, Print 

GH aking, Painting Techniques. 
AUGUST 2 — SEPTEMBER 10 


indestrial Design, Illustration, Advertising Art, Por- 
trait Painting, Landscape, Life, Textile Design. 

: Bulletin 

ecticy | Juniper Road and Magnolia Drive, Cleveland 6, Ohio 


Color, Sunshine, Results . . . Join Now! 


MAVIER J. BARILE 


ll Teach Outdoor Summer Painting Classes 


Oi Watercolor, etc. Trips to Inspiring Spots 
New York City—Sat., Sun. & Wed. 


LANDSCAPE ¢ MARINE 


Individual Instruction. For Information Write 
XAVIER BARILE, 2126 Hughes Ave., N. Y. C. 57 


A SUMMER ART COLONY IN 
WESTERN NEW YORK 


Excel subject matter, entertainment for all members 
the family. Beginners and Advanced. Water Color, Oil, 
rawing. Outdoor Sketching. Individual Studios. Indoor 

, located on a beautiful lake in the mountains. 


Write for Folder 


SUN SET STUDIOS 
Box 61, Caneadea, N. Y. 


UNIVERSITY OF DENVER 
JT... SCHOOL OF ArT 


courses: Painting, Advertising Design, Sculpture, 
4X Interior Design, Art Education, Art History. 


slate degree courses: Advertising Design, Painting. 
ER Bo instruct 


DL ot Information Address: VANCE KIRKLAND, DIRECTOR, 
. 6, I 1452 COURT PLACE, DENVER, COLORADO 


ester 
y one 
INSTITUTE oF DESIGN 


b2 NW. DEARBORN © CHICAGO 10 © ASK FOR CATALOG 


OLORADO SPRINGS 
INE ARTS CENTER 


IR SESSION—JUNE 21 TO AUGUST 20 
JEAN CHARLOT, Head 

LAWRENCE BARRETT, LEW TILLEY 
RICARDO MARTINEZ 


uli in drawing, painting, landscape, 
_gtaphic arts and mural workshop. 
dd : Registrar, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


YLAND 
[NSTITUTE 


1825 - BALTIMORE - 1948 


in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
ing and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 


> ) Academy of Cincinnati 


DRAWING PHOTOGRAPHY 
ie,  GRAbiic ABTS 
pies PORTRAITURE HISTORY OF ART 


Write for Catalog 
ne © (MER TERM: JUNE 14- AUGUST 6, 1948 
2 ailip R. Adams, Director, Cincinnati, O. 


a KERR SCHOOL of ART 
—s SUMMER SESSION ON 


NANTUCKET 


ting, Sculpture, Underpainting, Graphic Arts, 

cs, Paint Grinding. ee & edeaneed. 
write to Peter Kerr, 

St., New York 22, N. Y. 


Work due May 22. For further informa- 
tion write Mary Jane Bigler, Sec., 16708 
Rosemont Pk., Detroit 19. 


New York, N. Y. 


BEST PAINTINGS EXHIBITION, ARTISTS 
& WRITERS CLUB FOR THE MER- 
CHANT MARINE. June 15-Sept. 15. Sea- 
man’s Church Institute. Open to all active 
merchant seamen, all nationalities. Media: 
oil, watercolor, pastel. Jury. Prizes total 
$50. Work due June 1. For further infor- 
mation write Marjorie Dent Candee, Sec’y., 
25 South St. 


Spring Lake, N. J. 


12TH ANNUAL SPRING LAKE EXHIBI- 
TION OF N. J. CHAPTER OF AMER- 
ICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL 
LEAGUE. June 24-Sept. 7. The Warren. 
Open to paid up N. J. members. Media: 
oil, watercolor, pastel, drawings, prints. 
Jury. Prizes total $140. Entry fee $2. 
Work received June 1, 2. For further in- 
formation write Mrs. W. H. D. Koerner, 
Interlaken, N. J 


Springfield, Ill. 


2ND ANNUAL OLD NORTHWEST TERRI- 
TORY ART EXHIBITION. Aug. 13-22. Il- 
linois State Fair. Open to artists of Ohio, 
Ind., Mich., Wis., Ill. Media: oil, water- 
color, prints. Jury. Prizes total $3,000. 
Entry cards and work due in Decatur, IIL, 
June 21. For entry cards and further in- 
formation write Reginald H. Neal, Di- 
rector, Decatur Art Center, Pine & Main 
Sts., Decatur. 


Youngstown, Ohio 


83RD BIENNIAL CERAMIC EXHIBITION. 
Sept. 12-Oct. 3. Butler Art Institute. Open 
to present & former residents of Ohio. 
Jury. Prizes. For further information write 
Mrs. Paul Stansbury, Sec., Butler Inst., 
524 Wick Ave. 


SCHOLARSHIPS AND COMPETITIONS 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


JOHN F. AND ANNA LEE STACEY 
SCHOLARSHIP FUND. 1948-1949. Open 
to American citizens between ages of 18 
and 35. Fund totals $1,500. Will close 
Aug. 1, 1948. For blanks and further in- 
formation write Stacey Scholarship Com- 
mittee, Otis Art Institute, 2401 Wilshire 
Blvd. 

New Orleans, La. 


NEW ORLEANS ACADEMY OF ART. Two 
year scholarship to begin Sept. 15, 1948. 
Open to College students, High School 
seniors, or students with equivalent of 
H. S. education, who are citizens of U. S. 
Submit painting or drawing, any media, 
not larger than 20” x 24”, no frames. Jury. 
Entries due July 15, sent express collect 
to N. O. Academy, 716 Dauphine St. 

New York, N. Y. 

1948 ABBEY SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MURAL 
PAINTING. $2,000 year. Open to citizens 
of U. S. and British Commonwealth of 
Nations who on June 1, 1948, were not 
more than 30 years old. Blanks due Nov. 
3. Work due Dec. 5. For further informa- 
tion write Edwin Austin Abbey Memorial 
Scholarships, c/o Mr. Edward Hendry, 3 E. 
89th St., N. Y. 28. 

GUGGENHEIM MEMORIAL FOUNDA- 
TION. Fellowships of $2,500 for one year’s 
research or creative work in fine art. For 
U.S. citizens 25-40 years. Candidates must 
present plans for proposed study. For fur- 
ther information write Henry A. Moe, 
Sec’y General, Guggenheim Foundation, 
551 Fifth Ave. 

LOUIS COMFORT TIFFANY SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS. Grants up to $2,000 to students of 
painting, sculpture, graphic arts. Open to 
citizens of U. S. under 35 years old. Appli- 
cations must be made in writing: due Aug. 
1. For further information write Hobart 
Nichols, Director, 1083 Fifth Ave. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


CANNON ART SCHOOL SCHOLARSHIP 
CONTEST. 3 Terms at $180 a term ($540). 
Open to any 4th year High School student 
within 50 miles of Philadelphia. Closes 
June 1. For further information write 307 
Fuller Bidg., 10 S. 18th St., Phila. 3. 


CLASSES in MODERN PAINTING 
Directed by 


PETER BUSA 


SPECIAL TEACHERS 
WORKSHOP COURSE 
June 15 to Aug. 15 


REGISTRATION 
STARTS NOW 


INDIVIDUAL INSTRUCTION 


For information write: 
Peter Busa 
162 West 15th ST., New York 11 CHelsea 3-6846 


STUDY PAINTING 


Under Personal Direction of 
FREDERIC 


Saintes 


Leading authority on 
paint techniques and 


WATERCOLOR PAINTING 
under 


Jacob Getlar Smith 


Outstanding Watercolorist 


THE CORPUS CHRISTI 
FINE ARTS COLONY 
JUNE 1-14 
Credits 
Fer further information and registration write te 
MRS. C.W. GREATHOUSE, Art Chairman 
1330 Second St., Corpus Christi, Texas 


Summer Institute of the 


FINE ARTS SOCIETY 


OF SAN DIEGO, CALIF. 
Announces Art Courses under 


FREDERIC 


Cates 


AND ASSOCIATES 


Instruction in— 


Oil Painting 
Workshop Practice 
Aesthetics 
Watercolor Painting 
Ceramics 


June 18 to July 18, 1948 
Class limited 
For information and registration write: 


THE FINE ARTS GALLERY 
SAN DIEGO 1, CALIF. 


Sixteenth Annual Session 
UNIVERSITY of ALBERTA 


BANFF SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 


July 13th - August 21st, 1948 


Courses 
Art including professional class, Piano and Choral 
asic, Drama, Short Story Writing, Playwriting, 
Ballet, Weaving and Design, Leathercraft, and Oral 
French, featuring as guest artist the distinguished 
American authority on Painting and Technique, 


FREDERIC 


Cates 


A combination of education and recreation 
In BANFF, the heart of the Canadian Rockies. 


For Calendar write: 
Director, Extension Department, 
University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada. 


Wayman a cline 
Sed A Summer School of Art 


In the Adirondacks at Elizabethtown, New York 
Portrait ¢@ Lithography e¢ Etching 
Landscape ® Water Color @ Sculpture 
Season June 26th to September 4th 

Professionals and Amateurs 

For information, address: 

John W. Pratten, M 

Elizabethtown, New Y: 





(Opinions of the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 
31 Highland Avenue, Gien Ridge, New Jersey 


: WILFORD §S. CONROW 
57th Street, New York, N. Y. 


NATIONAL SECRETARY 
154 West 





NATIONAL VICE-PRESIDENT : ALBERT T. REID 
208 West 23rd Street, New York City 


NATIONAL TREASURER EDMUND MAGRATH 
420 No. Walnut Street, East Orange, N. J. 


NATIONAL DIRECTOR, STATE CHAPTERS & AMERICAN ART WEEK 
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More on Adhesives 

Here are two more formulas by Pres- 
ton P. Flenniken of Topeka, Kansas, 
which were announced in our columns 
in the May 1st DiceEst. Installing direc- 
tions were given in those columns. 
These directions apply also in the use 
of cereal type adhesive. 


Cereal Base Adhesive 


Note: A very strong and practical 
adhesive. More economical to use than 
Lead, Damar and similar adhesives. 

Measure and place into a large cook- 
ing container—iron or aluminum: 

One-half gallon clear, pure cold water. 

Two tablespoonfuls of common bak- 
ing soda—Arm and Hammer or similar 
brand or equal. 

Sift in 3 lbs. of good baking wheat 
flour. 

Stir all thoroughly 
break up any lumps. 

Note: When you have time, it is ad- 
vantageous to let the wheat flour soak 
in the cold water for a few hours. 


to dissolve or 














MPSON, GENROTH, FREDERIC WHITAKER, 
KEITH SHAW WILLIAMS, PAUL BROADWELL WILLIAMSON, JOHN G. Wi 


306 Rossiter Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WAYMAN ADAMS, LIONEL BARRYMORE, A. F. BRINCKERHOFF, DEAN CORNWELL, 

GORDON GRANT, MRS. GARNET DAVY GROSSE, NILS HOGNER, FLORENCE LLIAYD HOHMAN, 
F. MORRIS, HOBART NICHOLS, DR. GUSTAVE J. NOBACK, CARLTON PENNY, CHARLES 
S STOW WEN 


ROGER DEERING, HARVEY DUNN, 
GEORG LOBER, THOMAS 
C. PLATT, TABER SEARS, 


PAUL W. WHITENER, 
OLCOTT. 


Then stir up this mixture, and while 
stirring, add: 

1A)—2 ozs. thick liquid, best pure 
Venice turpentine (a resinous, syrupy 
compound), available at chemists or 
drug dealers. 


2A)—Or if Venice turpentine is not 
available, add 1% cups of brown su- 
gar. (Your bakery has it). 


3A)—Or in emergencies, if the above 
two items are not available, I have 
used, or added 1% pints of heavy corn 
sorghum syrup with excellent results. 


Now stir up all mixtures and pour 
on 2 gallons of boiling hot water, 
(212° F) temperature—stirring, mix 
vigorously all the time. 


Keep container and contents on the 
fire, and begin and continue vigorous 
stirring as the mix now begins to 
thicken. Continue to cook thoroughly 
and stir thoroughly until the resulting 
adhesive is a heavy, thick, pasty mix. 

Keep adhesive rather heavy in con- 
sistency for best results in installing 





SHIVA 


HIVA CASEIN COLORS | 


ORIGINATED AND PERFECTED BY 


ee 


are the world’s most versatile paints, fifteen 
years of exhaustive research is your assurance Y 
of colors of proven quality, incomparable bril- 
liance, absolute permanence, and laboratory , 
controlled uniformity. Used and recommended 
by leading art schools and artists. 


mura! paintings. Thin only with wa) 
water. Do not use when hot. 
Note: If Venice turpentine is 
keep a clean wet soft sponge or 
handy—to clean off any of this 
hesive from face of painting—pronty) 
as it has a blistering, bleaching agctiy 
on the painting, mouldings, wood, ¢ 
Note: To make this adhesive Tepe} 
lent to insects, etc., stir in 1 oz. DD7 
powder, or any good insect powder 
obtainable at your druggists. 


Starch or Glazing Coat 
(A protective finish coating for 
mural paintings) 


To mix—dissolve into clean, cold wa 
ter 1 lb. good brand of gloss stan 
lumps. Add 1 oz. of fresh powder 
alum. Also add 2% ozs. of white milf 
soap flakes (Ivory or equal brands), 

Let stand over night to thorough} 
dissolve. 

In the A.M. add boiling water, ay 
stir vigorously until the mixture thick 
ens to a_jelly-like consistency ap 
shows nearly clear. 

Now stir thoroughly through straine 
cloth (good cheese cloth). 

Allow to cool off before using. (Neve 
use while hot). 

Note: Try out the mixture’s consi 
tency. Thin slightly with medium wan 
water, if necessary, for a good brush 
ing mix. But heavy enough for sti 
pling the brushed-on coat. 

Apply with a clean 4 in. wide brusi 
or larger one, and immediately stippl 
out with a painter-decorator wall stip 
pling brush to eliminate all brus 
marks, and level the coating of ti 
starch protective coating. 

If necessary, after a term of yes 
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MAXIMUM COLOR VALUES AND HUES 


SHIVA ARTISTS’ COLORS 
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or when desired, this coating can be washed off with warm 
water, of mural paintings, or any other oil paintings when 
they are cleaned; and a freshly mixed protective (starch) 
coating applied, to again protect the paintings from dust, etc. 


* * 


This Should Caution Us All 


The Circuit Court of Appeals, Seventh Circuit, (Chicago) 
has recently decided a case which should be of interest to 
artists. The controversy arose out of a contract between 
Alberto Vargas and Esquire pursuant to which Vargas was 
to supply certain drawings during a stated period. The 
contract provided as follows: 


“The drawings so furnished, and also the name ‘Varga,’ 
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- ‘Varga Girl, ‘Varga, Esq.’, and any and all other names, 
designs or material used in connection therewith, shall 
dwag forever belong exclusively to Esquire, and Esquire shall 
‘tan have all rights with respect thereto, including (without 
dere limiting the generality of the foregoing) the right to use, 
.mii@ lease, sell or otherwise dispose of the same as it shall see 
ds), fit, and all radio, motion picture and reprint rights. Esquire 
ughiy shall also have the right to copyright any of said drawings, 
names, designs or material or take any other action it 
r, ang Shall deem advisable for the purpose of protecting its 
thickl Tights therein.” 
y an The contract was cancelled as of January 10, 1946 by 
court action. Thereafter Hsquire published various repro- 
rain ductions of the artist’s work (previously delivered and paid 
for) both in its magazine and in a calendar. The magazine 
Neve§ reproductions were entitled “The Esquire Girl.’’ On the cal- 
endar appeared the following: “The 1947 Esquire Calendar 
consis 35c Copyright Esquire Inc. 1946 Printed in U. S. A.” Each 
wang of the twelve pictures included in the calendar bore the 
brusij words, “The Esquire Girl Calendar.” None of such pictures 
’ stig carried Vargas’ name or any name, word or legend indi- 
cating them to be his work or that of any other person. 
brust The artist contended that the publication of the repro- 
stipp§ ductions of paintings produced by him without his name 
ll stig and without credit to him and without any name appearing 
bru§ thereon violated an implied agreement that the publisher 
of tif would not do so. He also contended that the reproduction by . 
Esquire of his work was such as to constitute a misrepre- sues wane vr Cneeee es eee 
yealg sentation and was unfair competition, arguing that the use 


of “Esquire Girl” as a title for the pictures was a represen- 
tation of someone other than Vargas. FINE 

The court found that Vargas, by the plain and unambigu- a ae 
ous language of the agreement, “completely divested himself e : ARTS ; 
of any vestige of title and ownership of the pictures, as well . i 
as the right to their possession, control and use.” The lan- : . : 
guage of the agreement appeared to “leave no room for a Sargent colors have long been the choice of artists 
contention that any right, claim or interest in the pictures ; : < : 3 . ‘ 
femained in the plaintiff after he had sold and delivered of eminence. Their good judginent selecting 
them to the defendant.” The court held also that there could oe a ee “ 
be no “implied intention from the language thus employed "Sargent oils is confirmed by laboratory experi- 
of an intention of the parties of any reservation of rights in ; 
the grantor (Vargas) * * * * . Such a reservation will not be ment. Even: the highest government standards, 
presumed; it must be expressed and clearly imposed.” The : bcs 1 
conclusion of the court was “that under these circum- which are not met by many foreign colors, are 
Stances we are of the view that there was no unfair com- 









= 
Petition by the defendant (Esquire, Inc.) in the manner of | + exceeded by the Fine Arts Colors of Sargent. 
their use.” : » 
The above decision again emphasizes the need for artists a; 
to have a fuller understanding of some of the fundamental 








principles which govern the operation of contracts involving Le Colo ijums 
the sale or other disposition of rights in their artistic angent r Medi 


productions. eee ... for the discriminating Artist 













Our Latch String Is Out tn Gils eee 
In the past week two letters have been received as to| —__ Air Brush Colors 


the requirements for joining the League. Some way or 
another, some have gotten the impression that the League 
is an exclusive body, aloof, hard to crash. Far from it. The 
League is the most democratic art organization in the 


. . , 
Country. It is for artists, art students, art lovers and art American Artists Color Works, Inc. 
patrons, and they should all be in it. SARGENT BUILDING DLOR 
It is of, by, and for American artists and to advance 
American art, It does not hang out promises of what it pro- he ' 


Poses to do. It simply offers a record of the many, many oan 
Farm COLORS by SARGENT Gy 
" od 


things it has accomplished,—things for which it was or- 
Sanized 21 years ago by a large group of the leading artists 
of the country to help solve some of the problems which 
Top Quality at Low Cost 
—ALBERT T. REID. n with the specifications of conte 
ao te ; American Artists’ Professional Leaque 
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and ethers 





‘Were bedevilling them. 





May 15, 1948 


CALENDAR 
OF CURRENT 
EXHIBITIONS 


AKRON, OHIO 

Art Institute May: Paintings An- 
nual, Akron Artists. 

ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of Art May: Artists of 
the Upper Hudson Annual. 
ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery May 21-June 18: 
Pho.ographic Pioneers. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

The Gallery May: Flower Paintings 
through the Centuries. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 

Museum of Art To May 23: Themes, 
Variations, Painting, Sculpture. 
Walters Gallery From May 18: 
Sculpture by William Rinehart. 
BOSTON, MASS. 

Rrown Gallery To May 22: Carol 
Blanchard; From May 24: V. Barss. 
Copley Society To May 22: Art 
Students’ Assoc.ation 
Show. 

Do!l & Richards May: Contempo 
rary American Pain.ings. 

Guild of Bosion Artists To June 
26: Members Annual Spring Show. 


Members 


Institute of Contemporary Art May: 
20th Cent. Art in New England. 

Mirski Gallery 7o May 28: Hubert 
Lieberman, Paintings. 

Paine’s May: Boston Printmakers. 

Stuart Gallery May: Contemporary 
imerican Paintings. 

Vose Galleries To May 29: Pain 
ings by Frank Vining Smith. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Aibright Gallery May: Garvan Col 


lection, American Silver, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Fozg Museum Jo June 10: 
in the 18th Century. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute May: Palmer Print 
Collection; Rembrandt Etchings. 
Chicago Galleries Assoc. May: Gian- 
ni Cilfene; Laurence Palenske. 
Gallery Studio May: Paintings by 
Jacques Le Tord. 

Palmer House Galleries Jo May 
25: Chicago Artists Group Show. 
Public Library May: Paintings by 
Gustav Dalstrom; Ceramics. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 

Modern Art Society May: Gris. 
Taft Museum May: Ohio River 
Show. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Art Museum May: Florida Gulf 
Coast Group, 7th Annual Show. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Museum of Art 7o June 13; Cleve- 
land Artists & Craftsmen Annual. 
Ten Thirty Gallery To May 29: 
Zorach; J. Burton, F. Lindstrom. 
CLIFTON, N. J. 

Willow Tree Gallery To May 29: 
Herbert Scheffel, Watercolors. 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 
Fine Arts Center May: Steuben 
Glass; Santos of the Southwest. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 

Gallery of Fine Arts To June 6th: 
Columbus Art League Annual. 


CORTLAND, N. Y. 

Free Library May: Anna Meltzer. 
DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts May: 19th 
Dallas Allied Arts Annual. 


DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum May: Robert Gwath- 
mey. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts To June 27: Euro- 
pean Arms & Armour. 
EVANSTON, ILL. 

Art Center To June 6: 
Children’s Show. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 

Wadsworth Atheneum May: Master- 
pieces of Print Making. 

KANSAS CITY, MO. 

Nelson Gallery May: Chrysler War 
Paintings; Ceramic National. 
LAWRENCE, KAN. 

Museum of Art May: Scalamandre 
Textiles; Charles Rogers. 


1.0S ANGELES, CALIF. 
Associated American Artists 70 
June 15: Joseph Hirsch. 

Cowie Galleries May: Contemporary 
American Paintings. 

Decker Studios May: Contemporary 
American Paintings. 

Gallery of Mid-20th Cent. Art 7o 
May 22: Lepri. 

Modern Institute of Art May: 
Schools of 20th Cent. Art. 
Stendahl Galleries May: Ancient 
American & Modern French Art. 
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Venice 


French 


Taylor Galleries To May 22: New 
Paintings by Angna Enters. 
Vigeveno Galleries May: 
Viaminck, Dufy. 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 

Speed Museum May: Daumier 
Prints; The Painter Loaks at 
People. 

MANCHESTER, N. H. 
Currier Gallery To June 5: 
Finger Painting by Chang. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

Art Institute 7o June 6: Miller 
Collection of Abstract Art. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

Institute of Arts To May 23; Amer- 
ica the Beautiful. 

University Gallery To May 28: Lip- 
chitz: Prometheus. 

Wa ker Art Center 7o June 27: Na- 
tional Purchase Exhibition. 
MONTEREY, CALIF. 

Pat Wall Gallery To May 22: Bez- 
alel Schatz, Oils. 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. : 
Arts & Crafts Club Jo May 21: 
Annual Students Show. 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLA. 

Art Center Zo June 6: Paintings 
4y Bruce Goff. 

PASADENA, CALIF. 

Art Institute May: Thomas Eakins. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. . 
Academy of Fine Arts May: Sculp- 
ture by Henry Clews. 

Art Alliance From May 21: 
by Vincent La Badessa. 
De Braux Galleries To May 28: 
Jean Chauffrey, Oils. 
Plastic Club Zo June 2: 
of Sculpture. 

Print Club Zo May 21: Members 
of Print Club Workshop Show. 
Woodmere Art Gallery May: Fighth 
Annual Exhibi.ion. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Carnegie Institute May: Drawings 
by Childe Hassam. 

PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum May: Henry 
Seaver Retrospective Pahibition. 
POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 

The Three Arts May: Recent Paint 
ings by Muriel Foster. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 

Rundel Gallery May: Florida Gulf 
Coast Artists. 

ST. LOUIS, MO. 

City Art Museum T7o June 14: 
Max Beckmann Retrospective. 
SACRAMENTO, CALIF. 

Crocker Gallery May: Drawings « 
Paintings by Old Masters. 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 

City of Paris To June 12: Pacific 
Coast Ceramic Exhibition. 

De Young Museum May: Mary 
Rogers; George Post, Watercolors. 
Labaudt Gallery To May 28: Seri 
graphs & Sculpture, Ralph Chesse. 
Legion of Honor From May: -f9: 
Morris Graves Retrospective Show. 
Museum of Art Jo June 20: Con- 
temporary Paintings & Sculpture. 
Raymond & Raymond Jo May 22: 
Faniasies by Dan Harris. 

SANTA FE, N. M. 

Modern Art Gallery May: Contem- 
porary Paintings & Sculpiure. 
Museum of N. M. May: Bennett 
Kassler, Sculpture. 


SANTA MONICA, CALIF. 

Art Gallery May: Reeva Miller. 
STATE COLLEGE, PA. 

State College May: Gimbel Collec- 
tion; George Biddle Drawings. 
TOLEDO, OHIO 

Museum of Art May: William 
Blakesley; Latin American Prints. 
TORONTO, CAN. 

Art Gallery May: Standard Oil Col- 
lection, Paintings. 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Center Jo July 15: 
American Indian Painting. 

UTICA, N. Y. 
Munson-Williams-Proctor May: 
Paintings from Corcoran Biennial. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club To May 28: Everett 
Spruce; Rowland Lyon. 

Coreoran Gallery May: Margaret 
Gates; Ethel Gath; Calfee; Bookatz. 
Library of Congress 7o Aug. 15: 
National Exhibition of Prints. 
Pan American Union May: Lasar 
Segall. 

Phillips Gallery May: Paintings by 
Regional Artists. 

Smithsonian Institution To May 23: 
Theresa Bernstein. 

Whyte Gallery May: Local Impres- 
sions by Seven Artists. 

WICHITA, KAN. 

Art Association To June 15: Latin 
American Prints. 

Art Museum May: New Mexico 
Masters & Tempera Paintings. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
Lawrence Museum Yo May 24: 
Expressionism in Prints. 
WILMINGTON, DEL, 

Art Center 7o June 13: Contempo- 
rary Sculpture from Clay Club. 


Utrillo, 


Chinese 


Prints 


Exhibition 


WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 

Mollie Smith Gallery 7o July 1: 
Ivan Summers. 

YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO 

Butler Institute May: Ohio Water- 
color Society Circuit Show, 


NEW YORK CITY 


A. C. A. Gallery (63E57) To May 
29; Maxwell Gordon, Paintings. 
Acquavella Galleries (838E57) May: 
Selected Old Masters. 
A-D Gallery (130W46) To June 25: 
Book Jacket Designers Guild. 
American-British Art Center (44W 
56) May 17-29: Emily Wilkinson. 
Architectural League (115E40) 
From May 21: Jefferson Memo 
rial Competition Designs. 
Argent Galleries (42W57) To May 
22: A. Lindemann; V. McKenzie; 
Beatrice Stein; From May 2;: 
6 Sculptors. 
Artists Gallery (61E57) To May 
21: Beauford Delaney, Paintings; 
May 22-dJune 4: Naldis. 
Artists League (77 Fifth) To May 
28: Hent, Seach, Martone. 
Ashby Gallery (18 Cornelia) To 
May 29: Daum, Recent Paintings. 
Associated American Artists (711 
Fifth) To May 22: Archipenko. 
Babcock Galleries (38E57) May: 
19th-20th Cent. American Artists. 
Barbizon-Plaza Gallery (101W58) 
To June 13: Josef Rulof. 
Barzansky Galleries (664 Madison) 
May: Group Exhibition. 
Bignou Gallery (32E57) May: Con- 
temporary French & Americans. 
Binet Gallery (67E57) To May 27: 
French Etchings & Engravings. 
Brooklyn Museum (E. Pkwy.) To 
May 23: Print Annual; To Sept. 
26: Wedgwood Exhibition. 
Brummer Gallery (110E58) May: 
Old Masters. 
Buchholz Gallery (32E57) To May 
22: Klee; From May 25: John 8. 
Newberry Jr. Collection. 
Carlebach Gallery (937 Third) Jo 
May 22: French Primitives; May 
24-dune 5: 25 Jungle Moderns. 
Carstairs Gallery (11E57) May: 
Group Exhibition Modern French 
Paintings. 
Charles-Fourth Gallery (51 Chas.) 
May 16-June 1: Gallery Group. 
China House (125E65) May 18- 
June 10: Paintings by Chi-Yuan, 
Brushwork by Chi-Yuan Students. 
Chinese Gallery (38E57) To May 
28: Earl Kerkam, Oils. 
Contemporary Arts (‘(106E57) To 
May 28: Ellis Wilson. 

Cooper Union Museum (Cooper Sq.) 
To June 12: Recent Accessions. 
Delius (116E57) May: French 

Drawings. 
Demotte Gallery 
Julio Martin. 
Downtown Gallery (32E51) May: 
New Paintings by Jack Levine. 
Durand-Ruel (12E57) Zo May 28: 
Picasso. 

Durlacher Galleries (11E57) To 
May 28: Drawings, Group Show. 
Egan Gallery (63E57) May: Wil- 
liam de Kooning. 

Eggleston Galleries (161W57) May 
24-June 5: Leo Magor. 

8th St. Gallery (33W8) May 17-31: 
Gotham Painters. 

Feigl (601 Mad.) To June 30: 
Utrillo & Other French Masters. 
Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To May 
24: Hester Merwin; May 19-June 
6: Group Show. 

44th St. Gallery (133W44) May: 
Betty Lane. 

French & Co. (210E57) May: Al- 
bert Sterner, Loan Exhibition. 
French Embassy (934 Fifth) 7o 
May 22: Modern French Prints. 
Friedman Gallery (20E49) May: 
Leon Helguera. 

Garret Gallery (47E12) May: Group 
Exhibition. 

Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vand.) To May 28: 100 Color 
Reproductions; Spring Watercolors. 
Grolier Club (47E60) To May 31: 
Work by Rudolph Ruzicka. 

Hell's Kitchen Galleries (460 Tenth) 
May: Johann Pogrzeba. 

Hudson Guild (436W27) May: 
Work by Theodore Fried. 

Hugo Gallery (26E55) May: 
Magritte, Oils and Gouaches. 
Jane St. Gallery (41 Perry) To 
May 22: Bacher, Fischer, Solo- 
mon, 

Jewish Museum (Fifth at 92) May: 
Ben-Zion; To Aug. 1: Arthur Szyk. 
Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) May: 
Flower & Fruit Prints. 

Knoedler (14E57) To May 22: Ber 
man; From May 24: Bernard 
Perlin. 

Kootz Gallery (15E57) TJ7o May 
29: Motherwell. 

Kraushaar Galleries (32E57) From 
May 17: Summer Group. 


(39E51) May: 


Laurel Gallery (48E57) 7) 
28: Chris Ritter, Paintings, 
Levitt Gallery (16W57) 7% 
29: Rudolph Weisenborn, 
Julien Levy (42E57) To J 
Group Exhibition, 

Lilienfeld Galleries (32E57) 
Old Masters & Modern French” 
Little Gallery (Lex. at 63) 
dune 30: Fleurette Recio Wi 
Lotos Club (5E66) To May 
Tate 19th Cent. American 
ings. a 
Luyber Galleries (112E57) To 
29: Frederic Hicks, Pastels, ~ 
Macbeth Gallery (11E57) #% 
Contemporary American Apr 
Matisse Gallery (41E57) From 
18; New Paintings by 10 Ap 
Metropolitan Museum (Fifth at} 
aay; Chinese Paintings; Te. 
13: German Masterpieces. a 
Midtown Galleries (605 Madi 
To May 29: Emlen Etting. 
Milch Galleries (55E57) Te 
22: Selecied Paintings; May | 
June 5: Schwieder Group, 
Morton Galleries (117W58) 
Dora Keen Butcher. & 
Museum of City of N. Y. (Ff 
at 103) May: Broadway Sig 
Museum of Modern Art (11Wi 
To duly 25: Pierre Bonnard 
Museum of Non-Objective P 
(1071 Fifth) May: Selections fry 
Permanent Collection, 

National Academy (1083 

To May 238: National A 
tion of Women Artists Agnual, ~ 
National Arts Club (15 Gr 

May: Painting & Sculpture Group 
New-Age Gallery (133E56) To 
24: Lu Belmont, Recent Caseim: 
Historical Society (Cent. Pk. W 
77) May: N. Y. Anniv. Show 
Public Library (127E58) May: 
Salzer, Watercolors. 
Newcomb-Macklin (15E57) 
Group Exhibition. 

Newhouse Galleries (15E57) 
Distinctive Paintings. 

Newman Gallery (150 Lexin 
May: Ships. & 
Newton Gallery (11E57) May fF 
29: Alexander Sideris. tf 
Nicholson Gallery (69E57) May I= 
June 4: Three Centuries of Fit 
Landscape Painiings. * 
Norlyst Gallery (59W56) To May 
22: Nota Koslowsky, Paintinga,~ 
Opportunity Gallery (9W57) 
June 10: Stampfer. .S 
Parsons Gallery (15E57) To May 
28: Sonia Sekula. e 
Passedoit Gallery (121E57) May 
18-June 12: “Ensemble.” tbe 
Pen & Brush Club (16E10) Mae 
Founder's Prize Exhibition, Weos 


Perls Gallery (32E58) To von 
Paintings by Papsdorf; From 


24: Season in Review. ; 
Portraits, Ine. (460 Park) Me 
Contemporary American Portrait, 
Raymond & Raymond (40E52) 
May 25: Raoul Dufy. 

Rehn Gallery (683 Fifth) 
Spring, 1948. 

RoKo Gallery (51 Greenwich) 
23-dJune 19: Painiings & Sct 

of Hai.i by Paul England, q 
Rosenberg Galleries (16E57) 
May 22: Le Corbusier; From4 
24: Michel Patriz. 4 
Salpeter Gallery (128E56) To 
29: Three Under Thirty. i 
Bertha Schaefer Gallery (32 
To June 5: Ben-Zion. 

Schaeffer Galleries (52E58) 
Old Masters. 

Schneider Gabriel Galleries (68 
May: Permanent Collection, 
Schoneman Galleries (73E57) 
Fine Paintings, All Schools. 
School for Art Studies (250 
To May 29: Living Art in B® 
Schultheis Art Galleries (15 
Lane) May: Old Masters. 

Scott & Fowles (745 Fifth), 
May 29: Sir Alfred J. Mw 
Sculptors Gallery (4W8) To 
5: Group Exhibition. a 
Sculptors Guild (18 Wash. Saq 
May: Contemporary Amere 
Sculpture, Outdoor Exhibitie 
Seligmann Galleries (5E57) 704 
29: 25 & Under, Annual. —% 
Seligmann-Helft (11E57) 76 
22: Alice Laughlin, Stained @ 
Serigraph Gallery (38W57) 
Prize Winner Exhibition. 
Silberman Galleries (32E57) 
Old Masters. s 
Tribune Art Center (100W42) @ 
Unknown Soldier Artists. 
Van Dieman Galleries (21E57)4 
18-June 1: John Agell. a 
Village Art Center (224 Wav 
To dune 5: Sculpture Show. > 
Weyhe Gallery (794 Lex.) M 
July 30: New Paintings. 
Wildenstein (19E64) To 4 
Max Band; George Biddle. 
Willard Gallery (32E57) Te 
5: Sibley Smith, Watercolor 
Young Gallery (1E57) Mage 
and Modern Paintings. ; 


The Art Dit 
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